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MISS DACRE’S POODLE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 








CHAPTER I. 


T’S no use talking to me, Mari- 
anne. I tell you 1 hate poodle 
dogs. Yes, and I hate a woman 
who owns one!” 

These words were spoken in a 
stern but smothered voice, as if 
the gentleman tried to remember 
he was in the presence of one he 
respected, and therefore held back 
a small tempest of wrath, bottling 
up its electricity, and only allow- 
ing a growl of its thunder to be 
heard. 

“But now, Walter Cavendish, 
don’t you see how absurd you 
are?” began the pretty and diplo- 

9 matic Mrs. Ingraham, playing 

with the silken tassels of her morning-gown as indif- 
ferently as though her keenest interest were not 

wholly absorbed in bringing her brother to her own 

state of mind. ‘I dare say Marion Dacre does own. 
@ poodle dog. They are very fashionable, just now, 
and some silly friend of hers may have presented her 

with one.” 

“ Fashionable!” ejaculated the young gentleman, 
in a tone of genuine disgust. ‘I wonder what these 
silly fools would refuse to adopt as pets, if their tyrant 
commanded! I’d sooner see them with a live adder 
for a necklace. It’s no use for you to argue with me, 
Marianne. I’m apt to form my own opinions, as 
you are aware, and I saw her with my own eyes, this 
Marion Dacre, with one of those wretched little pufft- 
balls in her arms, holding up its wizened, diminutive, 
blear-eyed face close to hers, and calling it all sorts 
of fond, foolish, ridiculous names. The miserable 
little ringletted thing! I should like to see every 
one of these fine ladies’ pets taken out of their em- 
broidered blankets and silver collars, and tied on the 
end of one of those long brushes that the men wash 
your street windows with. Wouldn’t I enjoy seeing 
the Fidos, and Fideles, and Pets, and Gyps, all going 
briskly into the pail and then up again, to scrub the 
windows! It’s the best earthly use they can be put 
to, the little pampered wretches! O, I do hate 
poodles, and, I tell you, I guage accurately the char- 
acter of every woman who likes one.” 

“Then you didn’t see Marion Dacre’s face?” 

“ Of course I didn’t. There was all that mass of 
curled tow, and blue ribbon, and silver bells in front 
of it. She was kissing her poodle, and that was 
enough for me. I walked to the right about in a 
hurry, I promise you.” 

Mrs. Ingraham could not restrain a hearty laugh 
at the mingled disgust and indignation on the good- 
_looking face beside her. 

“But now, Walter, you are unreasonable. You 
are fond of Bruno. I’ve heard you declare he was 
like a friend to you. Why shouldn’t you allow other 
people to be fond of their dogs?” 

“Bruno is a noble creature. I respect any one 
who has an affection for a sagacious dog. Don’t in- 
sult the race by comparing them with poodles, that 
are things, not dogs, at all.” 

“A nice and arbitrary distinction! But really, 
Walter, I am ashamed of this perversity. You might, 
at least, go and see Miss Dacre, and judge for your- 
self. You owe that much, certainly, to poor Captain 
Dick, who meant well by you.” 

“ Meant well by me! What had come over him is 
more than I can see, to make such a will as that. If 
he wanted to give me some money, and Miss Dacre 
some more money, why didn’t he do it, and not tack 
on such an odious alternative? The idea of putting 

















ie into such a fix as this!” And the young gentle- 





man stood up, ran his slender fingers through his 
curly brown locks, and assumed a look of stage 
despair, 

‘Some people would consider it a wonderful piece 
of good fortune,” observed Mrs. Ingraham, in a 
demure tone, “for a young man without expecta- 
tions to receive such a generous fortune in legacy, 
with the only encumbrance of a very sweet and lovely 
girl for a wife.” 

** Some people are foolish, then!’ was the very un- 
dignified outburst of the listener. “‘ Who wants to be 
hired to marry any woman, even the best and dear- 
est. And when it comes to a stranger, like this 
Marion Dacre, who probably keeps all her sweetness 
for her poodle, the thing gets to be something more 
than ridiculous. Now, Marianne, just the long and 
short of it is this. I shall steer clear of Miss Marion 
Dacre and her poodle, confound it!” 

“And all that money you need so much, Walter, to 
set you just in the position you desire, you will let 
slip out of your hands into those of the greedy, grasp- 
ing Smythes?’”” 

‘* Bother take the Smythes! that is the only thing 
that I consider fora moment. I wonder if Captain 
Dick knew how intolerable they were to me? It is 
provoking, Marianne, that I should be the means of 
helping them to that snug fortune.” 

“You might very easily help it. Now, Walter, all 
I ask of you is to see Miss Dacre for yourself. I 
know you'll be as thoroughly in love with her as 
your most romantic dreams could ask. Besides, 
think of the injustice of the thing. Without any 
refusal on her part to fulfil this stipulation required 
by the will, she will be cut off from that fine estate.” 

“Cut off! The one who did not decline was to 
have a little something. It would be enough to keep 
her in laces, and the poodle in ribbons,” was the 
sarcastic reply. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I’m going to 
immolate myself, just to give that young woman a 
fine income and a good-looking husband, do you? 
Come, Marianne, I think you’re hard on a fellow. 
The thing is troublesome enough without your help- 
ing it on.” 

“Then I can’t persuade you? I wish you would 
conquer this foolishness; enough, at least, to give a 
fair trial, and go with me this afternoon, when I 
call on Mrs. Dacre. It would not in the least com- 
promise any future decision.” 

‘Now, Marianne, I might as well settle the matter 
with you, or I perceive you will drive me into being 
savage. I tell you it’s hard on a fellow to come so 
near @ fortune and find he must miss it, without be- 
ing tortured by useless coaxings. I shan’t go near 
the girl. It was bad enough before I knew about the 
poodle; now it is very certain I shan’t enter the 
lists. So why not make the best of it?” And while 
he spoke, the young gentleman took up his hat and 
gloves, glanced at the mirror as he dropped the first 
upon his head, and walked slowly towards the door. 

“And you will settle yourself into some business, 
then, and begin your own path, and make your own 
way in the world?” said the lady, with some asperity. 

“Yes; I shall furbish up my engineering, and 
then, ho for the Rockys!” 

“Absurd boy!” murmured Mrs. Ingraham, as her 
brother left the room. “ Was ever anything more 
trying than this perversity of his? Marion Dacre is 
just the girl to please and fascinate him, if only once I 
can get him into her presence. He shall not lose 
this comfortable settlement, the very thing we have 
all desired for him, and go wandering off to the bar- 
barism of the Rocky Mountains. I wonder what 
Mrs. Dacre says about it? But I shall know this 
afternoon.. Ill trust my woman’s wit to invent a 
reasonable excuse for his delay in calling upon them.” 

The afternoon beheld Mrs. Ingraham, faultless in 
attire, and gracious with friendly smiles, entering 
the pretty parlor of the Dacres. Mrs. Dacre, wife of 
Marion’s brother Robert, in exquisite afternoon dress, 
but with a constrained look upon her face, advanced 
to meet her. 

“My dear Mrs. Ingraham, I am rejoiced to see 
yon.” 





“Thank you, Mrs. Dacre. And I assure you I 
was eager enough to come. I don’t see our dear 
Marion. I hope she is not ill. I delayed a little 
while, in hopes my brother would return in season to 
accompany me thie afternoon.” 

And the two ladies shook hands with a little flutter 
of fervor, and sank each into an easy-chair, shaking 
down flounces and fluttering ribbons. 

“Ono, Marion is not ill, precisely—ahem !—but she 
has a slight headache. I did not think it best to urge 
her leaving her chamber,” said the lady of the house, 
turning around a cameo bracelet on her wrist. ‘“ Mr 
Walter Cavendish is out of town, then?” 

It was her friend’s turn to cough and hesitate. 

“Why, not exactly out of town, but—” 

The sentence was never finished, for Mrs. Ingra- 


ham caught suddenly the somewhat ludicrous ex- 


pression on Mrs. Dacre’s face, and burst forth, with 
sudden fervor and a little mirthfulness: 

“*I do believe, Mrs. Dacre, it is six on one side and 
halfa dozen on the other. Those ridiculous children!” 

Whereupon the two ladies shook hands again with 
renewed spirit. 

“To tell the truth, Mrs. Ingraham, I cannot coax 
Marion to see him, the foolish, romantic child! She 
declares that she will not be disposed of in this sordid 
fashion—that she will not marry him.” 

“And Walter insists that he shall never ask her,” 
chimed in her companion. 

“Aid those Smythes will get that fine fortune, just 
because of the perversity of these headstrong, foolish 
children,” ejaculated both ladies, in one breath. 

“T’m sure Walter will never find a lady so 
thoroughly suited to him.” 

“And Marion would fall in love with him, at once, 
if Captain Dick’s will hadn’t asked her to do it.” 

“Foolish children! Shall we allow them to ruin 
their prospects in this absurd style?” 

“T’m sure I would help it if it were possible.” 

“And so would I; and I’ll wager that I will.” 

And thereupon there was the third little panic of 
hand-shaking. Something like an hour afterwards, 
Mrs. Marianne Ingraham took her departure, with a 
very firm and decided look on her face, and a still 
keener and brighter gleam in her eye, while ker 
head was borne haughtily, like that of a war-horse 
that scents the coming battle, and is ready and long- 
ing for the trial of his mettle. 

It must be admitted Mr. Walter Cavendish watched 
his sister with secret interest, when they met that 
night at the tea-table. He was ready enough to hear 
the result of her call upon the Dacres, even at the 
cost of hearing, likewise, an earnest appeal in behalf 
of the obnoxious lady. But Marianne, on the con- 
trary, prattled away in her vivacious, entertaining 
tashion, about everything, and everybody else except 
the Dacres; and it was only by accident that there 
was any allusion to them at all. Her husband in- 
quired if she had yet determined upon the locality of 
her summer flitting, as he already saw signs of leav- 
ing the city with all his acquaintances. 

“ Well, no, I can’t say, Ned, that my mind is set- 
tled. You know I had quite determined to try Mrs. 
Robinson’s recommendation and that pretty little 
tarmhouse out there in N——. But Mrs. Dacre tells 
me that Marion had been out there, and that the 
place is insufferably dull—that B shan’t be able to 
stay a fortnight. So I am againat a loss.” 

“Hem!” coughed Walter. “I’ve looked around 
N myself. It is a thoroughly charming spot. I 

houldn’t expect, h er, its rural beauties would 
attract a fine lady, or her poodle. I’m booked for 
three months there, anyhow. I'll go out to-morrow 
and find a boarding-place.” 

His sister was bending over her tea, so he lost the 
little ripple of mischief which danced across her eyes. 

“ You, Walter?” said she, presently, in a languid 
tone. “I thought you were going West.” 

“So Iam when I’ve written out to Johnstone, or 
Halliday, and got their answer. But it will be a 
good three months before I’m ready for a start, and 
it will be wise for me to spend them tramping over 
the N— hills with my instruments, using myself to 











rough life. That’s the sort of recreation, to take, 
anyway. You need a change, an escape from the 
ridiculous fetters of your dressing, and visiting, and 
fashionable follies. But what’s the use of talking to 
women of that stamp? All they go into the country 
for is because it has become the style. They will 
follow up their absurdities there, just the same.” 

“Are you grumbling at Marianne?” inquired 
Marianne’s husband, a little indignantly. “ What 
has come over you, Wal?” 

“O no, certainly not. Marianne is a delightful 
exception to her class; she don’t allow fashions to 
run away with her reason.” 

“And she hasn’t indulged yet in a poodle dog! 
that’s the sum total of other people’s deficiencies, 
Wal. Well, one of these days, Walter, you'll see how 
foolish you are. At present I must leave you alone.” 

Walter played with his teaspoon, and ed to 
linger until Mr. Ingraham sauntered away to his 
newspaper and cigar, and his wife lingered a moment 
over the silver. 





“YT say, Marianne, did you see Miss Dacre to-day?” . 


ventured he, presently, seeing that the question 
must be asked if he wished to obtain the information, 

“No, she had a headache; but Mrs. Dacre was at 
home.” , 

“T hope you didn’t give any encouragement of my 
fulfilling that ridiculous injunction of Captain Dick’s 
will?” 

“Of course, after what you said to me, I refrained 
from further consideration of the subject. Not but I 
still consider you very wrong and foolish, Walter. 
By the way, did you come home, one dav, riding past 
Madame G——’s in a snuff-colored coat?” 

Walter burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Yes, I did, upon my word. Why do you ask, I 
beg of you?” * 

“0, I couldn’t believe it. Mrs. Dacre was telling 
me that Marion had a glimpse of you. Some one 
pointed you out to her, and she was horrified. Such 
vulgarity of taste as it betrayed to her.” 

“ Bah!” ejaculated the young man, his color rising; 
“so she judges of.a man by his coat?” 

“Why not, as well as condemn a woman on ac- 
count of her dog?” rather dryly. 

“Pshaw! what’s the use of arguing the matter? 
I fell overboard from the yacht, and burrowed that 
coat of the skipper while mine was drying. But I'll 
just step around to Tulman’s and have a whole suit 
of that same color. We’ll see!” And the young 
gentleman walked off very swiftly, with a bright glow 
on his cheeks. 

Mrs. Marianne looked after him with a curious ex- 
pression on her fair face, and nodded her head 
energetically. 

“ Yes sir,” she said, “ we will see!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss MARION DAORE, dressed for a journey in the 
cars, with sunshade in hand, stood at her chamber 
door at an early hour the next morning, and would 
have swept away down the stairs and out into the 
street, but tuat a tall, symmeirical figare, in a pink 
cashmere morning-dress, barred her way. 

‘‘ Now, Marion, I take this very unkind of you,” 
said her brother’s wife, in a very earnest v' “Not 
alone the foolishness of running away from the most 
desirable match—that, of course, is your business 
more than mine—but to go off and leave us as if—as 
if—one would almost believe you thought we grudged 
you a home with us, instead of wishing you to remain 
always, as indeed we do!” And here the speaker's 
voice broke down, and a little sob betrayed the'emo- 
tion she manifested to be genuine. 

Miss Marion was touched, and ded, quickly; 

“Nelly, dear, don’t imagine I am thinking any 
harm, or cherishing any resentment against you, 
But I cannot stay here, indeed I cannot, after all 
my brother said yesterday.” And at the very re- 
membrance, the young lady’s cheek burnt hotly, and 
her eye flashed indignantly. 

“But Robert didn’t mean any offence,” pleaded 
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Mrs. Dacre. ‘You know all you Dacres are quick, 
and he was vexed that you should throw by this 
excellent prospect for a magnificent settlement.” 

**I don’t want magnificent settlements, Nell. Rob- 
ert shall find out that I am not so useless and silly as 
he imagines. He asked me what I should do if any- 
thing took away his home from me. He shall know 
that I can earn a home for myself. We women are 
not such helpless creatures as we allow men to believe 
us. They seem to think that for a safe settlement, a 
pleasant home, we ought to submit to any distasteful 
conditions. I say we can make ourselves homes, and 
we ought to do it, rather than sit down in luxurious 
ease, with our hearts aching, or our souls cramped. 
You shall see, Nell, that I will set a good example 
for the sex. I may not be able to dress in silks or 
costly laces, but I need not for that forget pretty 
feminine adornments. I shall have a very simple 
apartment, but the green fields, and lovely flowers, 
and shading trees will be around it, and heaven’s 
blue smile, so much broader and brighter than here 
in your cramped city, will be arching over me! I 
know I shall be happy. Don’t you fret about me, 
Nelly.” 

The face was charming, with that kindled light in 
the dark eye, that glad, hopeful smile on the fresh 
young lips, that wistful earnestness breathing from 
every feature. y 

“ But, Marion, love, is not this view through the 
fairy glass coleur de rose? and will not a far different 
one appear for the reality? Work, after all, is very 
wearing and tedious, and you are delicate and 
tender—” 

“Tt is time, then, I began to inure myself to an 
experiencé which shall make me strong and hardy. 
Don’t coax, Nell, and look so loving and distressed. 
I shall write you such gay letters every week of 
my life! And if you come to board in that vicinity, 
and are not ashamed to acknowledge a young woman, 
trying to be independent, for your sister, we may see 
each other quite often.” - 

“© Marion, I don’t know what tosay. When I 
hear you talk, I am almost persuaded that you are 
right. But then, after Robert’s view, I cannot help 
thinking you are recklessly perverse, and foolishly 
romantic. If you had only tried to like Mr. Walter 
Cavendish—” 

“Tried to like him! That is good advice to givea 
young girl! No, thank you, Nell. I shall never 
have a husband, if I must try to like him, in the 
commencement. True love comes of itself. I wish 
you wouldn’t adopt Robert’s hard, worldly senti- 
ments, Nell. They don’t suit you any better than they 
please me. I tell you I am not to be bought or bribed 
by this fortune, or the absurd conditions of that will. 
I already loathe the very name of Cavendish. I am 
not to be flattered or cajoled by him, that, with a 
wife, he may obiain a fortune. Pshaw! 1 see him 
now, with that odious snuff-colored coat, and that 
pipe! I’m glad I didn’t get the full view of his face. 
The very thought of him disgusts me!” 

“ But, Marion, don’t you expect to meet a great 
many snuff-colored coats where you are going? Do 
you think those children are all to be dressed in 
white muslin and pink ribbons? I am afraid you 
will come back more disgusted with the school than 
with Mr. Cavendish.” 

“T’ll try it, at least,” laughed Marion, dauntlessly. 
“And now pray let me go. I shall lose the train. 
Take good care of poor little Floss. He’ll miss me, I 
think. He has seemed to suspect something was 
coming to separate us; but it would never do to take 
him with me. What could a school-teacher do with 
@ pet dog, especially such a silly little aristocrat as 
Floss? Good-by, Nell, darling. I’ll write ,you as 
soon as I get settled there. And remember, you're 
only to think of me as pleased and happy.” 

“And what shall I say to Robert? He is very fond 
and proud of you, for all he scolds you so. Poor 
Robert! it is a great trial for him, this romantic folly 
of yours, as he terms it.” 

‘* Tell him his sister is obeying the truest instincts 
of her nature; that she does not mean to be depend- 
ent for her home upon him, nor upon Mr. Walter 
Cavendish !”” 

The last was spoken with a little peal of nervous, 
albeit triumphant, laughter, and Marion Dacre es- 
sayed once more to pass. Her sister-in-law put her 
arms around her neck, kissed her fondly, and said, 
fervently: ss 

* Go then, Marion, and do not forget that if your 
Quixotic scheme fails you, here is still loving welcome 
and cherishing affection.” 

* * * * * 7 2 

“ Well, Marianne,” asked Mr. Walter Cavendish, 
something like a week afterwards, “is the favored 
spot of your summer sojourning fixed upon?” 

“O yes; I am going to the seashore with the 
Dacres,” replied Mrs. Marianne, in a demure tone. 

“With the Dacres? Humph!” was the somewhat 
disdainful response. And the young gentleman’s 
moustached lip curled. ‘Well, I wish you joy of 
your choice. I’m off for N——.” 

Mrs. Marianne certainly looked contented that it 
should be so. There was a gleeful sparkle in her 
eyes, as she replied, carelessly : 

“T predict that you will be sure to join us before 

the season is ended. It may be your good sense will 

return, likewise, and we shall all be happy in your 
acquiescence with our wishes.” 

“What a roundabout way women always have of 
coming at a thing! I suppose you refer to the condi- 

tions of that will. I was talking, just now, with the 

lawyer. I told him he might as well hand over the 
inheritance to the Smyths!” 


“Why, it seems there is no settlement until after a 
year has gone. He called me the polite name for a 
fool, of course; but I wasn’t in the least disturbed by 
it? 

“A year may accomplish a great deal,” said Mrs. 
Marianne, with a wise nod of her head. 

“You needn’t go to venturing that extremely erro- 
neous suggestion to Miss Marion Dacre. She can’t 
win me over, if she does make friends of you, 
Marianne.” 

Do you mean me to tell her that? She has none 
too good an opinion of you, now, you foolish boy !” 

“ You may give my compliments to the poodle, but 
not to the mistress. Good-by, Marianne. I’m off 
out of this stifling, artificial atmosphere. I'll bring 
you an honest-hearted country girl when I present 
my wife to you!” 

“Maybe you'll find her in N——,” responded the 
sister. 

Walter shrugged his shoulders, as he replied: 
“T’m not just ready for such an adventure. It will 
be better to wait until my return from the West, 
with the fortune. Even you, most prudent and 
sagacious sister, admit the necessity of their arriving 
simultaneously, the wife and the fortune. The one 
which first presents itself must certainly be the for- 
tune. Once more, good-by.” 

“Success attend you!” 





Mr Walter Cavendish duly presented himself at 
N—, and met with a disappointment in the outset. 
His friend, St. John Brown, who had secured the 
room at the cosy little farmh , and ised to 





share his rusticating frolic, was unexpectedly called 
away to the death-bed of his only parent, and that 
was an end to his summer plan. There was the let- 
ter, hastily written, and filled more with the writer’s 
grief at his own trouble than sympathy for his friend’s 
disappointment, waiting for him in the deserted 
room which he had expected to be brightened by 
the gay smile of his college chum. 
Walter Cavendish sighed rather ruefully. It was 
@ severe rebuff. The three months in the woods 
would have been delightful, he was positive, with St. 
John; but alone, dependent upon his own resources 
for all his entertainment, to say the least, he was a 
little doubtful how it would end. Nevertheless, he 
had no intention of withdrawing from his engage- 
ment. His sister should not have the pleasure of 
laughing at him, though he found his pet plan a 
wretched failure. He had announced himself for 
N—; at N—— he would stay. He was confirmed 
in this determination by a note from his sister, hand- 
ed to him as he was just stepping into the cars. She 
had just learned that Mr. Robert Dacre had an 
occasional call to N——, and it really distressed her 
to think he might hear of Walter Cavendish there. 
She should not blame the gentleman, in the least, for 
being extremely angry at the neglect his sister re- 
ceived. She had tacitly allowed them all to believe 
he was out on the Western prairies. Would her 
dear Walter grant this little request of hers, and give 
his name there as Wayne? Then no one who heard 
of him, from his haunts in the N—— woods, would 
suspect it was he. What harm could there be in it? 
Was not his name Walter Wayne Cavendish? It 
was a very little thing to do, but it would save her so 
much mortification and annoyance, seeing that she 
was in the Dacre party. She asked it of him in 
memory of their old childish affection, and relied upon 
his response to that affection that the trifling request 
should be granted, that she might be spared from 
annoyance. 
“ Hang the Dacres!” muttered Mr. Walter, angrily. 
“*I wonder Marianne can be so absurd as to stay in 
their party. I see, however, through the mancwuvre. 
The foolish woman has tried to excuse my keeping 
away from them, by using a sort of white lie, and 
she’s frightened at the prospect of an exposure. 
Well, it is but little to do, for she’s a dear sister, after 
all. Wayne will do as well as anything‘else. I al- 
ready feel as if I were masquerading, and it wont be 
long before 1 shall be, in the Western prairies. Mr. 
Wayne, then, let it be.” 
And so Mr. Wayne was settled at the farmhouse, 
and was pronounced by the good ftarmer’s wife to be 
as quiet and peaceable a young gentleman as one 
would ask for a boarder. He hunted up his books, 
unpacked his instruments, and settled his mind with 
desperate energy towards work, determined that 
nothing should convince him he was dull or blue. 
He made out finely for the tivst few days. After his 
long tramps, dragging around the fields his heavy 
instruments, it was quite enough refreshment to lio 
back in his easy-chair, or atretch himself full length 
upon the cool grass, and puff lazily at his cigar. But 
at the end of a week, Mr. Walter Wayne Cavendish 
found himself staring rather blankly at the white 
ceiling of his airy chamber, long before dark, asking 
himself what he could do to pass away the time, ex- 
cept retire, with the hens, the moment the sun 
dropped behind the western curtains. 
“* By George!” exclaimed he, “ this hermit life will 
drive me crazy. I’ve talked out the farmer and the 
hired man, and though I can hardly boast of having 
exhausted the worthy hostess’s garrulity, yet I have 
certainly exhausted my own interest in her conver- 
sation. I must make a change of some sort, to-mor- 
row, or up stakes, in spite of Marianne’s raillery. 
Miss Dacre wasn’t 80 much out of the way as she 
might have been in p ing N—— insupportable. 
If she learned to like poodles here, I can’t condemn 
her so heartily. Yes, I must make some change 
to-morrow.” 
To-morrow, however, brought a change without 








‘* What did he say?” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


WALTER WAYNE CAVENDISH had been tramping 
through the pasture and woods, his gun on his shoul- 
der, and an empty game-bag on his back, and was 
somewhat angry and indignant, and a great deal dis- 
gusted, with the reports his friend St. John had 
given.of the fascinations of a shooting excursion in 
N—, when suddenly, as he was crossing an open 
space of arid pasture land, lying, brown and sere, on 
the rise of ground between the two principal roads 
of the town, he saw a slender, flying figure rapidly 
approaching him, from the brown, specked roof 
where he remembered noticing, one day, a tiny nut- 
shell of a schoolhouse, standing, lonely and isolated, 
like a bird’s-nest on a forest tree. 
The figure, whatever it was, seemed to be taking 
such a direct line towards him that the young man 
paused, in curious expectation. He quickened his 
own pace, however, to meet her, when the figure was 
near enough to show him a young woman, very neat- 
ly but plainly dressed, with a singularly lovely and 
interesting face. It was pale, now, the shining dark 
eyes widely distended, as by some impending horror, 
the delicately-cut lips shut sternly, in desperate 
firmness. She wore neither hat nor shawl, and the 
loose mass of shining brown curls, tied carelessly 
with a pink ribbon, had escaped from restraint, and 
were tossing hither and thither, at the mercy of the 
ind. 
si she marched straight up to our young sportsman, 
and laid her fair little hand on his arm, asking, ab- 
ruptly, without seeming recollection of the singular- 
ity of her appearance and appeal: 
“Ts your gun loaded?” 
“Certainly, miss. I haven’t been allowed the 
pleasure of attempting the first discharge. Not the 
faintest show of game, unless I condescended to shoot 
squirrels,” replied he, with a smile of roguish amuse- 
ment. 
She flung out her hand in an impatient gesture, as 
she said: 
“Come with me, then, and don’t lose a moment!” 
And turning around, she skimmed along back to- 
wards the schoolhouse, at a pace which called forth 
Walter’s longest strides to keep up with it. 
‘What is the trouble?” asked he, glancing again 
at the pale but symmetrical features. 
“A mad dog’s in the schoolhouse, and the children 
are all there! Can’t you walk faster?” witha little 
impatience in the sweet, vibrant voice. 
“Good heavens, madam! the dog is not in the 
midst of the children?” 
She shuddered, and bounded onward. 
No; the children are above. I put my chair on 
top of the desk, and got them all up through the 
scuttle-hole into the attic; but it is a scorching, 
stifling place, and they are nearly frantic with terror. 
The dog lies before'the inner door, foaming and pant- 
ing. I leaped down from the attic window, and shut 
the outside door upon him. I saw you with the gun, 
and came for you.” 

Walter was running, now, and not another word 
was spoken until they had gained the schoolhouse. 
They could hear the wail of mingled childish voices 
from within, and one low, deep, blood-freezing bay, 
rising above them. 

The girl shuddered. 

Look in at the window, and see where the dog 
lies. It will not do for you to open the door, but you 
must raise one of the windows, and fire through that. 
Those poor frightened children! Courage, courage, 
children!’’ she shouted, as there came a clamorous 
cry in recognition of her presence. ‘ We will let you 
out presently. Don’t be afraid of the gun!” 

Walter made his reconnoissance, and found the dog, 
with protruding tongue, foamy jaws, and eyes dull 
but gleaming sullenly like covered coals of fire, 
dashing fiercely round and round the small room, 
leaping up at the walls, and howling in rage as he 
caught sight of the young man’s face at the window. 

A few moments sufficed to build of rails a sort of 
ladder which enabled him to lean upon the window 
sill. The young woman assisted him, with arms 
strengthened by nervous, desperate excitement. He 
raised the window, and cautiously inserted the gun; 
there came a loud report, a shrill yelp, and wild up- 
roar of frightened, clamorous voices, and then Walter 
turned towards the slender figure beside him, saying, 
respectfully : 

“The dog is dead; the danger is all over.” 

She did not answer, but darted around the build- 
ing, and opened the door. < 

When Walter entered the small schoolroom, she 
was helping down the trembling children through 
the square trap-door in the ceiling. The dog lay, in 
a@ pool of blood and foam, in the aisle between the 
row of seats. The last little trembler safely back, 
the young schoolmistress turned t ds the rescuer. 
The sternly-compressed lips were tremulous, now, 
the brave, steady will was relaxed. She half extend- 
ed her hand towards him, as she exclaimed, falter- 
ingly: 

“ O sir, how can I thank you enough!” 

“It is very little that I have done. They owe 
everything to your gallant coolness. 1t is a wonder 
that you all escaped!” 

“A wonder, indeed! My heart was fairly palsied 
with terror when that frightful apparition appeared 
at the doorway, and crouched there, glaring upon us. 
If the children had not screamed, I don’t think I 
could have moved a step, though he had rushed upon 
me. But when I heard them, I remembered they 
were given to my charge, and my strength came back 
tome. It came to me like a flash of lightning, what 
was to be done. [ knew any movement towards the 











his help. 


I took my chair, and, making as little noise as possi- 
ble, walked backward, facing those terrible eyes, un- 
til I had placed it on the desk. The trap-door was 
fortunately open. I bade the oldest boy quietly to 
get up, and lifted him myself into the attic. He 
helped the others as I handel them along; and then 
I got up myself. The dog made a movement, twice, 
as if he were coming away from the door, but went 
back. I jumped from the attic window—it is not 
very high you see—and 1 came softly to the outer 
door, and closed it. I did not mean that dangerous 
creature should run out again until some one came to 
kill him, O, how thankful I was to see your gun. 
Once again I thank you.” 

She smiled faintly, and sat down in one of the 
children’s seats, as she concluded this speech, which 
had been delivered brokenly, with swift, nervous 
utterance. 

** Well, he is dead now. All danger is ended,” said 
he, by no means dissatisfied with the turn of affairs. 
* You are sure he is dead?” 

“To be sure, look for yourself,” answered he, wav- 
ing his hand toward the gory form of his victim. 

The schoolmistress rose up, took a step forward to 
gain a view, glanced once, shuddered, shook all over 
with a convulsion, and then slipped down at his feet, 
white, and cold, and senseless. 

He caught her up into his arms and carried her to 
the air. The frightened children set up a loud wail 
of grief, but some of the elders had sense enough to 
obey his instructions, and bring him water. Walter 
laid the slender, graceful form on the green sward, 
too seriously alarmed to reflect upon the novelty of 
his situation, and began chafing the symmetrical 
hands, and moistening the white lips. 

** What a sweet, daintily-formed creature she is!” 
soliloquized he, and watched with tenderest solici- 
tude, when the beautifully-shaded eyelashes flutter- 
ed away from the cold cheek, and gave him a glimpse 
of the dark, startled eye beneath. 

“ You are better. I am so thankful!” he said, in 
the most respectful tones; ‘‘ try a little more water, 
and do not stir yet.” 

She obeyed, quietly, and in a few moments more, 
with a faint color drifting across her cheek, was able 
to rise from his supporting arm. 

“ Thank you for your kindness. I have been very 
foolish. I never fainted before in my life.” 

*¢ And you waited now until all need of your exer- 
tions wasover. You are a brave woman.” 

And the look which accompanied the speech was 
more flattering than the words. The color gathered 
swiftly on her cheek, and she began looking around 
her for the children. 

“ You are not so foolish as to be thinking of con- 
tinuing the school exercises,” he said, hastily. 

* Well, no, it is near the hour of dismissal, and 
they are all too frightened to go back to their studies. 
Besides, I must send some one to remove the dog. I 
really couldn’t trust myself to go in again while he 
is there, until my nerves aresteadier. Charley Grey, 
tell the children they may run home, all of them. 
There will be no more school to-day.” 

**Yes’m. There’s a lot of em gone, now.” 

“TI wish 1 had my hat and mantle, and that my 
desk were locked,” said the young schoolmistress, 
standing hesitatingly before the door. 

“I am at your service,” responded Walter, 
promptly; and in a moment more he returned with 
a pretty chip hat, a-flutter with pink ribbons, swing- 
ing from his hand, and a linen mantle on his arm. 

He presented them with courtly grace, and handed 
her the key of the desk, as he said, eagerly: 

“ Now if you will allow me to escort you safely to 
your home. I am not so sure of your powers of en- 
durance; your color still wavers charmingly.” 

“And am I not detaining you all this while?” 

“ On the contrary, giving me healthful occupation, 
and a little reviving excitement. I was terribly dull 
when I started off with this gun.” 

“Tt has done good service, sir, and so have you.” 

‘1 shall look upon the gun henceforward with 
grateful eyes. My arm is at your service.” 

“Thank you, I do not need it. If you will walk 
slowly I shall do very well. How absurd it is in me 
to be thus agitated when the danger is all over.” 

“That is the true bravery. Most women would 
have done their fainting at the beginning, and allow- 
ed this adventure to have become a tragedy.” 

« I must call at the house of the chairman of the 
committee, and shall be grateful for your corrobora- 
tion of my story.” 

They walked on slowly, and Walter tried to draw 
the conversation to different channels, but the young 
lady’s mind was too deeply impressed with the hor- 
ror of the adventure to be diverted. 

“T don’t think I shall ever be able to fondle any 
dog after this,” she said, in a low, grave voice. 

Walter Cavendish thought of the obnoxious owner 
of the poodle, and glanced again admiringly towards 
his companion, as he soliloquized: 

‘* Here’s the right sort of a woman; a brave, true- 
hearted, noble creature, who has never dreamed even 
of the empty frivolities of city belles. What acon- 
trast to Miss Marion Dacre, from whom may all the 
good saints deliver me!” 

The call was made at the house of the committee, 
and the exciting story related; then the youthful 
pair strolled onward into the village. The school- 
mistress turned into the gateway of a modest but 
pretty cottage, half veiled in creeping vines. 

“ This is your home,” said Walter, with an invol- 
untary sigh that the walk was ended. 

“It is my boarding-place,” replied she, with the 
first arch glance, which showed him how bewitching 
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the schoolhouse. My time hangs heavy on my hands, 
now I have got through with my surveying.” 

** Wo are not so flooded with visitors that we ob- 
ject to see them,” answered she, readily; and then 
continued, her voice deepening, a soft dew over- 
spreading her fine eyes. ‘And if we were, we must 
indeed be heartless and ungrateful not to rejoice in 
welcoming you!” 

“ How charming she is!” inwardly ejaculated Wal- 
ter, while he said, aloud: 

“Tam a stranger in N——. When you hear any 
one talking about Mr. Wayne, the boarder at Farmer 
Atkinson’s, you will understand they allude to your 
humble servant.” 

She was looking down now, thoughtfully, but in a 
moment more she slipped her hand into her pocket, 
and drew forth a small card on whicli a pencil had 


traced, evidently in an idle moment, the name “ May 
Dacre.” 
she looked hastily up; and he hastened to add, “I 
met, not long since, in the metropolis, a Mr. Robert 
Dacre.” 

There went a quick flash across her face. 

‘Yes, Iknow. They are rich relations of mine, 
those Dacres, but I, you see, am only a poor school- 
mistress !”’ 

“ Anda thousand times more worthy of admiration 

; and respect,” ejaculated the young man, with fervor. 
{ character, makes her coarse, unrefined, indelicate, 
to step away from protecting care and win her own 

ed, a little fire of enthusiasm shining over her face. 

“Indeed, no. I cannot find words to express to 


* Mine is away over behind those hills. I chose a 
\} retired farmhouse, but I wish—”’ 
She stood there with her hand on the gate, that 
bright, mischievous smile on her lips. 
“YT wish you would say I might call sometime at 
ae AN) 


“Dacre!” ejaculated Walter, in such a tone that 

“Then you do not believe it roughens a woman’s 
livelihood, exulting in her independence?” she ask- 
you how I despise the modern fine lady, the useless 
doll of fashion, and how reverently I salute the true, 
noble woman when I meet her, which I admit is but 
rarely,” answered Walter Wayne Cavendish, bowing 
low, as he spoke the last’ word, with a look of re- 
spectful admiration on his handsome face, which said 
more than the words. 

“«T fancied that you were of that sort, and I am 
glad it is so, because I know very well how some gen- 
tlemen sneer and ridicule! Good-day. Once again 
I thank you!” 

She vanished within the vine-hung doorway, be- 
fore our young gentleman moved a step, and then he 
turned his face ds the farmh 

“ By Jove! I don’t believe I care so much about 
St. John Brown’s company, after all,” muttered he. 
* And Isball reconsider my determination to leave 
N—” 

His interest in those school-children thereafter was 
something, to say the least, very remarkable, but ex- 
ceedingly pretty, for all that. He might be seen, at 
all hours, when the school was out of session, with a 





band of curly-headed girls or rosy-cheeked urchins 
trudging along beside him. The parents were, of 
course, enthusiastic in their gratitude to him and the 
youthful teacher, that their little ones had been 
rescued from the terrible touch of the mad dog, 
unscathed by a single scratch, and so it only seemed 
natural, and there were only smiling eyes, and not 
ill-natured remarks, when the young man was found 
lingering about the school-yard; sharing the chil- 
dren’s games, bringing them sylvan treasures, and 
taking them upon all sorts of expeditions, though the 
young lady teacher was seldom far away, and cer- 
tainly received a good share of his attentions. N—— 

was a model country town, certainly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


mistress and Mr. Walter Wayne Cavendish could not 
deny. It was not long before they had told each oth- 
er all their glowing dreams, their grand ideals, their 
glorious, youthful visions. For it in no wise inter. 
fered with many an ardent declaration and playful 
rejoinder, that a pair of blue-eyed children, sitting on 
the mossy bank beyond them, were making cowslip 
balls and prattling their innocent glee. And it came 
in due time, when the ardent July sunbeams slipped 
through the feathery pine boughs on a group pic- 
turesque enough for the most fastidious artist, these 
two, the young schoolmistress and the expectant 
Western surveyor, sitting beside a great basket heap- 
ed with water-lilies which gleamed ivory white, with 
golden hearts breathing fragrance beyond oriental 
perfume, while the children shouted and laughed 
below, just out of sight,—it came to pass Mr. Walter 
Wayne Cavendish captured the hand which was 
heaping up the lilies, looked imploring and fondly 
into the sweet, startled face before him, and ex- 
claimed: 

‘* May Dacre, I am ready to go to the West to-mor- 
row, but for one little fear. If you will only give me 
a tiny word in promise, I shall go equipped in magic 
armor, with a powerful talisman to help me. I shall 
work like a giant, and come back victorious, to lay 
my trophies at your feet. May, May, I love you. 
Will you give mea little word of hope?” 

May’s lips and cheeks might almost have matched 
the tint of the cardinal flowers which the boys below 
were snatching from their brooklet bed, and the long 
eyelashes drooped heavily over the starry eyes that 
were brimming with a tender dew, for all their 
sparkle of joy. So May wassilent. But Walter had 
the dear little hand captive, and could tell how it 
ay in his, so he was emboldened to continue: 





THOSE were golden days, as the fair young school- | 


“ And you do return my love, May! only tell me 
that, and I will not ask another word, if you for 

“T don’t know but it isvery wrong. I am sure my 
friends would be shocked. But I can’t help trusting 
you, Mr. Wayne. Iam very happy,” faltered May, 
still without daring to lift her eyes. 

But before the children appeared with their lovely 
spoil, May had found her voice, and, as she heard 
their rushing advance, she drew herself away from 
the encircling arm, still blushing, but her dark eyes 
were lifted eagerly, almost sorrowfully to his, as she 
said: 

“But O Walter! Icannot bear to think you are 
going away there in those Western wilds fur so long 
a time.” 

“It is hard, confounded hard; every day will seem 
an age,” murmured Walter, discontentedly. “ But 
you may be sure I shall return at the first moment 
possible. May, darling May! shall I not work with 
a will when it is to win you, my treasure? I must 
not idle any more time here. There isa little matter 
T have never told you about, which will make it nec- 
essary for me to go to town, and make a formal 
declaration of this engagement to you. Besides, I 
must take you to see my sister; then I shall leave at 
once. The sooner away, the sooner returned, sweet 
May. O, how I bless the good fortune which sent me 
to N——! A contrast indeed to what was laid out for 
me. Little May, when I think of other women do 
you know I am ready to adore you!” 

“There are the children. Ah, Walter, sometime 
T will tell you a secret that shall prove to you my love 
is also disinterested. I might have married another; 
sold myself like a bond, or tract of real estate, but I 
spurned the sordid arrangement, and it is my reward 
that I have found—you.” 

“T understand,” answered Walter, with a signi- 
ficant nod; “it is to those town Dacres you refer. I 
know by the curl of your lip and the flash of your 
eye, whenever you have alluded to them, that you 
despise their worldly, frivolous life as much asI. We 
will show them presently how we turn from their 
gilded bait, and choose true happiness and worthy 
independence. Bless me, boys, what a pyramid you 
have made! Bring the choicest ones to Miss 
Dacre. And now we must look after the luncheon- 
baskets.” 

Then a merry scramble with the children, and a 
hilarious feast taken on the grassy bank, with broad 
oak leaves plaited into dishes, and acorn cups for 
drinking vessels followed, and at its close Miss May, 
with the privileged air of an old and familiar friend, 
leaning her hand on his shoulder, said, in a tone of 
tender regret: 

“How much we shall miss you, Walter. I am 
afraid we shall all find the time dragging on at a 
wofully dreary pace when you are gone.” 

‘Is Mr. Wayne going away?” asked a blue-eyed 
fairy, her pretty.lip all a-tremble at the very thought. 

“* Yes, pet, he says he must,” replied the teacher, 
kissing her as gratefully as if it was her own depar- 
ture which was mourned. 

“ And will he come back for you, Miss Dacre?” 

Mies Dacre was very busy arranging the flowers in 
her basket, so it was the gentleman who replied, as 
he caught the child up in his arms: 

“ Yes, Nettie, I am certainly coming back for Miss 
Dacre.” Whereupon there arose a general murmur 
of alarm and dismay, which was only quieted by Wal- 
ter’s telling a ridiculously grotesque story, illustrat- 
ing it with gesture and attitude as he went along. 

Later, as he was escorting the teacher to her board- 
ing-place, the children safely dispersed to their 
homes, he said, earnestly : 

“ Dear May, I want yor to go with me to the sea- 
shore on a little excursion. You will have your 
week’s vacation, after to-morrow. Will you go with 
me to see my sister? She is all I have in the world, 
you know, and I am anxious that your sweet face 
should make my announcement of your claim both 
welcome and reasonable. You see, foolish Marianne 
was anxious for me to marry some one else, and—” 

“O yes, I understand; I ought, lam sure,” re- 
sponded the schoolmistress, hastily; “it is because I 
was equally obstinate that I am here. Perhaps, then, 
when we go to your sister, we can also make R—— 
Beach in the route, and you may speak to my friends 
concerning our agreement of to-day.” 

“*R—— Beach! why, my sister is there. Then it is 
all charmingly arranged. I am certainly anxioue to 
see your friends. You will go, then, dear May?” 

“To be sure; I was intending it before.” 

Mr. Walter Wayne Cavendish walked home with 
astep that was buoyant and elastic, while his heart 
beat joyfully. A rough-handed but kindly-faced 
farmer stopped him. 

* Look a-here, young sir, I don’t know as it’s any 
of my business, but I like you and the pretty school- 
marm, both on ye, and if I didn’t, I’d be pretty mean- 
spirited, I reckon, to be forgetting that my two girls 
might ha’ been dead by this time of that horrid 
hydrophoby, only for you. So I’m going to tell you 
there’s been two women out here, twice within a 
month, all furbelowed and flounced like the city wo- 
men, and they’ve been prowling around inquiring all 
about you and the schoolmarm, and keeping snug 
out of your sight, in a sneaking fashion I don’t like. 
Mebbe they mean you harm. Anybody with half an 
eye can see you and the schoolmarm are cut out for 
each other. Don’t let these fine, mincing city women 
spile the match. I’ve told you on’t so you can be on 
hand if there’s mischief hatching.” 

“ That’s odd!” muttered Walter, as he walked off. 

The farmer hallooed after him. 

“I say, squire, one of ’em had a little white curly 





mop, with pink ribbons on its peck, tagging around 


arter her. Mebbe you might know by that who they 
be.” 

‘Marion Dacre, by Jove!” ejaculated the young | 
man, quite startled out of his propriety. ‘1 see the | 
whole thing. She and Marianne are watching me on 
the sly. It’s well that I have settled the matter. I'll 
just show them what I think of such espionage. I'll | 
take my beautiful May at once into their presence, 
and show them that, while a fortune canuot bribe me 
to Miss Marion’s side, I sue humbly fur the hand of ; 
their humble and despised relative. So shall May’s 
slight be avenged, aud their duplicity be likewise 
rebuked.” 





It was toward evening of the warm day that ush- 
ered in the flery August, that a little flutter of tre- 
pidation and excitement might have been observed 
in one of the private parlors on the first floor of a 
fashionable hotel. 

There was a little ante-room opening from the par- 
lor into which there was a constant stream of visitors 
—now a waiter with a covered dish, a silver tray, or 
a daintily arranged basket of fruit; now a chamber- 
maid, or footman, bearing a delicately wrapped pack- 
age, or a costly bouquet, and, more frequently than 
either, there were two visitors, ladies richly dressed 
and bearing themselves gleefully, who, with myste- 
rious nods and glances, would steal through the door, 
glance with critical eyes at the preparation for a 
luxurious banquet, laugh a little hysterically, shak- 
ing each other by the hand before separating, and 
then would vanish each to their separate station by 
the windows commanding the two entrances to the 
hotel. 

There was a final rush, and then the ante-room 
doors were closed, with mysterious solemnity, before 
the two ladies flew away to take their position as 
indifferent hostesses of their respective parlors. 

“They have come! O Mrs. Dacre, they have come! 
I saw Walter hand her out of the carriage. It is too 
rich! I can hardly command my countenance. 
Where have those gentlemen hidden themselves?” 

“ Dear little Marion! I am aching to clasp her in 
my arms. I do hope her brother wont be ifu 


; catching his breath a littlesharply, advanced to meet 
them. Itis a rather awkward thing, after all, to 
; come forward and say to a man that you scorn his 
sister, but are ready to sue fur the hand of a poor 
telative. It came upon him, as he saw the gentle- 
man’s lowering brow, and grim, set lips. 

‘Mr. Robert Dacre, I believe,” said Walter, clear- 
ing his throat with a vigorous hem. 

“Yes sir, and you are our friend’s brother. You 
come, I presume, in reference to my sister.” 

“No sir, not your sister, but in regard to—why, 
May, I don’t know as you have ever told me the real 
relationship!—your cousin, I presume. Icome to ask 
your consent to my marriage with Miss May Dacre.” 

Mr. Dacre had turned to the young lady. 

* Does the gentleman come with your endorsement, 
pet?” 

“Of course, Robert, or I should not have accom- 
panied him ,” faltered — biting her lips in her ner- 
vousness. 

“And I trust you will, not mar our happiness by 
any opposition,” pursued Walter, eagerly. 

Mr. Dacre opened his lips to speak, but was pre- 
vented by a most indecorous proceeding on the 
part of the ladies behind him. A peal of merry 
laughter burst from Mrs. Marianne, ripple after rip- 
ple of clear, silvery shouting, till, quite exhausted, 
the tears running down her cheeks, she threw her- 
self into the arm-chair. 

“Marianne,” exclaimed Walter, indignantly; “ I 
am ashamed of you. I think you have lost your 
senses.” 

The lady only laughed more convulsively, and then 
suddenly sprang up and darted away. Mrs. Dacre 





in his raillery, for, after all, my dear Mrs. Ingraham, 
if we have come off with flying colors, you must ad- 
mit they have done better; they have proved strong 
and true to their best and noblest convictions. Hush! 
some one is coming. I will escape by the ante-room ; 
but I shall appear the moment you signal, with 
Robert in the van.” 

There came a light summons at the door, just as 
the lace flounce of Mra. Robert Dacre disappeared 
through the ante-room. Mrs. Ingraham, a little 
heightened color on her face, her eyes sparkling, 


opened the door, and bowed graciously as Mr. Wal- |. 


ter Wayne Cavendish advanced, a slender, symme- 
trical figure hanging on his arm. 

“‘Good-day, Marianne. You received my note, I 
hope—this is Miss Dacre—Miss May Dacre—the 
young lady who has consented to give me the great 
honor, as well as pleasure, of hec hand in marriage. 
This is my sister Marianne, May, and I hope you will 
be as fond of each other as I could desire.” 

Mrs. Ingraham bowed and held out herhand. The 
brown veil was lifted from the modest brown hat, and 
the young lady’s sweet face, full of agitation, but 
wistfully tender, was lifted to that of the elegant wo- 
man of fashion. 

“IT hope you will let me love you, since you are 
Walter’s sister.” 

“I think I should be very stupid as well as cruel 
if I did not love you already,” answered Mrs. Ingra- 
ham, kissing her without the least show ot effort, and 
with a great deal of fervor. Whereupon Mr. Walter’s 
face shone most brilliantly. 

“You were always a good soul, Marianne. If you 
get an absurd notion in your head, it doesn’t stay 
long, that’s a comfort.” 

Mrs. Ingraham was busy removing the young lady’s 
mantle, and hat. 

“ You’re not in the least tired, I see,” she said; “I 
was going to ask you to go up to my chamber and 
rest awhile, bat you look so fresh, I am certain the 
proposal will be superfluous. You have enjoyed the 
ride.” 

May Dacre looked at Walter, and he cast a sur- 
reptitious glance into her face, and then both broke 
into such a rich, tender, heart-confiding smile, that 
Mrs. Ingraham could not forbear exclaiming with a 
little thrill at her own heart: 

“T see it is very absurd in me to doubt it. Youare 
@ genuine pair of lovers, and every step of the way 
has been over a bed of roses.” 

“ We were not so sure but the thorns might be all 
in a bunch at the end of the journey, were we, May?” 
laughed Walter. ‘ You see there is no danger from 
my sister. I wont be so positive about your side of 
the question. Do you know, Marianne, May is a dis- 
tant relative of the Dacres?” 

Mrs. Marianne was coughing violently, and her 
lace handkerchief half covered her face. 

** By the way, May darling,” continued Walter, “in 
keeping with a foolish promise to my sister, I never 
gave you but half my name, out there in N——. You 
see, Marianne, I kept faith with you, though 1 was 
ashamed of it. I must tell you now, May—” 

“‘ Did you say you were going to see Mr. Dacre?” 
broke in Mrs. Ingraham, rather hastily; “why not 
send for them here? You know I am very intimate 
with them now. We are very dear friends.” 

“1 have no objections, I am sure,” replied Walter. 

Mrs. Marianne pulled the bell, and stepped out- 
side the door a moment to whisper another direction. 
When she came back, Walter was standing by the 





girl’s side, and she was saying, earnestly : 


hile had skimmed across the room, and seiz ed 
upon May. 

*O my darling, 1am so glad. And you are happy 
now?” 

Whatever May would have returned, besides the 
tender caress, could not be guessed, for, at that in- 
stant, Mrs. Marianne re-appeared, still shaking with 
laughter. Over one arm hung a seedy, snuff-colored 
coat, and, stamping along before her, led by a pink 
ribbon, came a little, daintily-curled puff-ball, shak- 
ing its ringletted head, and fixing its sharp little eyes 
in keen delight upon Miss May’s blushing face. 

* Come,” said she, as soon as she found breath; 
“ this is the last act of thecomedy. My dear, foolish, 
precious, disinterested lovers, since you have all our 
consent, and your own approbation, allow me to of- 
fer a slight present to each of you in honor of your 
betrothal. Marion Dacre, will you be angry if I give 
you, as an souvenir of the past, this ‘ odious snuff- 
colored coat?’ and you, Walter Wayne Cavendish, L 
am sure you can only gratefully accept this dear lit- 
tle play-fellow of your lovely mistress.” 

She dropped the coat upon the young lady’s arm, 
fairly tossed the scrambling little Floss into her 
brother’s hands, and then fell back again into a 
paroxysm of laughter. 

The lovers were staring around them. Mr. Robert 
Dacre’s hoarse “‘ baw-haw ” was blending with Mrs. 
Marianne’s silver tinkle. Mr. Ingraham was stuff- 
ing his handkerchief into his mouth to keep himself 
from adding to the tumult, and Mrs. Nelly Dacre, 
her face one glow of delight, stood smiling into May’s 
dilated eyes. 

“Walter Wayne Cavendish!” repeated the young 
lady, slowly. 

“ Marion Dacre!” ejaculated Walter, throwing thé 
poodle to the floor. 

“Exactly,” echoed Mr. Robert, in merciless tones 
of irony; “ there’s no escape for you now, young 
pecple; you’ve committed yourselves fairly.” 

‘*Q Walter,” whispered May, turning around to 
him, her face all a-glow with gladness; ‘‘ you needn’t 
go out West now.” 

“Darling May, you shan’t teach school anothér 
day,” responded he, heartily; ‘‘and I never was 
ridiculous enough to choose: such an odious coat as 
that. Don’t let them persuade you of it.” 

“But the poodle,” suggested Mrs. Marianne, 
wickedly. 

“It seems to be a very intelligent little creature,” 
responded Walter, as the little dog was leaping 
around its mistress, exhibiting the most oxtravagant 
delight at its recognition. 

“ Sh, I shall never pet Flossy as I used to,” said 
Marion; “ I shall never love a dog again.” 

“ Nevertheless, he shall be chief at the feast, and 
asfor you Mr. Robert, you'll admit that I’ve won the 
wager, though I’ll confess I never dreamed circum- 
stances would bring it around in such swift and pro- 
pitious fashion,” said Mrs. Marianne, gayly. 

“It is here, replied Mr. Robert; and he produced 
from his pocket a tiny velvet case, and opening it, 
presented with a flourishing bow the handsome dia- 
mond brooch glistening within. 

“Come now,” said Mrs. Dacre, “our imprompta 
banquet is waiting, and there are other presents to 
be bestowed—bridal presents, young people, you 
may guess for whom.” 

At her signal the ante-room doors flew open, and 
the luxurious and gracefully arranged table was dis- 
played to view. It was a happy and merry party 
which gathered around the board, the young lovers, 





too thoronghly satisfied with the result, to be cha- 


| You need not be anxious, Walter. I assure you, 
whatever opposition he may offer, it can make no 
‘change inme. I am my own mistress, and once be- | 
i fore I have defied his anger.” 
“ Generous little May!” 
Walter could say no more, for the opening door 
| disclosed the forms of his brother-in-law and Mr. 
Robert Dacre and his wife. 
| They are prompt to obeya call,” thought he; and, 
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grined at their involuntary compliance with the 
plot. 

“ Here’s to the health of the betrothed couple and 
confusion to the Smythes!” says Mr. Robert Dacre, 
merrily, as he rose at length from the table, the slen- 
der wine-glass in his hand; “and may I always pay 
my penalty as cheerfully as in the case of Mrs. Mari- 
anne’s wager.” 
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CHAPLER LIV. 
IN MILL LANE, 


THE white threads of cloud that had spanned the 
violet sky, and at which James Sark had gazed from 
the steamer’s deck as he went confidently up the riv- 
er to London, had changed their color more than 
once, as the day died out. From whiteto pink, from 
pink to crimson edged with lilac, from crimson to 
flaming orange, and so to dull copper and duller 
black, those floating vapor-tissues had varied, stage 
by stage, till the red sun went down. It was dark 
night presently, for the autumn twilight did not long 
struggle against the fog rolling in from the Thames, 
and the moon was buta pale and broken circlet, a 
mere thread of lucid gold. It wasdark night. Dark 
in the wide Woolwich Road, where the bright gushes 
of gaslight overflowed the doorways of the public- 
houses, where fantail burners flared in the windows 
of the little shops, and where the street-lamps shone 
in regular array, each lamp with a gauzy halo of fog 
around it. Darker in Aboukir street, the gin-palaces 
of which were less brilliant, and the intervals be- 
tween the lighted shop-fronts greater. Darkest in 
the lanes that branched off, now between rows of 
gaunt, black wooden palings, with a crown of spikes 
or vicious-looking crooked nails to defend the crest 
of the palisades, now with a wall to left and right, 
and in some cases bordered only by a ragged hedge 
and deep and slimy ditch. Darkest of all, perhaps, 
in Mill Lane, where a strongly-built man, to all ap- 
pearance a sailor, was loitering nearly opposite to the 
high wooden gate that gave admission to the garden 
and cottage, late the residence of the dead Dutch 
gardener, Vanpeerénboom ; the same cottage in which 
the Sarks dwelt. The lounger, in his rough seaman’s 
garments, had been hanging about that neighbor- 
hood all day, sometimes in the streets, sometimes 
traversing the lanes, and occasionally seated close to 
the red-curtained window of the beer-shop that com- 
manded a view of Mill Lane, or rather of the end of 
that dismal thoroughfare from which it would be 
entered by any one coming from London. But 
wherever he was, and whatever he did, he kept 
watch, in a stealthy, catlike manner, upon Mill Lane 
and the few that passed into it or out of it. 

A sturdy, broad-shouldered fellow, with a pea- 
jacket of shaggy cloth, such as pilots and North Sea 
salvage-seekers wear, with a low-crowned glazed hat 
pulled down so as toshade the upper part of his scar- 
red face, with a blue, seaman’s shirt-collar hanging 
loose about his sunburnt bull-neck, and a wisp of 
black silk knotted more loosely still by way of cravat. 
An ugly customer, emphatically. He walked with a 
sailor’s rolling gait, and wore his mariner’s garments 
like one who was used to them; and the brawny 
wrists that protruded from the wide cuffs of bis foul- 
weather coat were tattooed with as good gunpowder 
as ever was served out for small-arm practice on 
board a queen’s ship. 

And yet, in spite of the tattooing, and sunburnt 
neck and face, and sea-going clothes, some exception- 
ally good judge of such matters—say a smart first 
lieutenant of a crack frigate, or the boatswain of a 
liner—might have pronounced the man a sham, and 
no true forecastle Jack. But it is harder than most 
people suppose to detect a counterfeit seaman. Even 
real old sailors cannot refuse their halfpence to the 
bawling ballad-singing impostor, theatrically attired, 
who never in his life handled running rigging, or 
holystoned a deck; and the wearer of the glazed hat 
and monkey-jacket passed muster very well in 
Aboukir street, where the inhabitants were as well 
accustomed to the sight of seafaring men as well may 
be. Yet the naval lieatenant would have been right 

in his opinion, for the lounging, loitering mariner 
was no other than Bendigo Bill. He was waiting 
now, waiting, not patiently nor with indifference, 
but in a restless fashion, for something to happen, 
something that was delayed longer than he had ex- 
pected would be the case. He had taken up his station 
nearly, but not quite, in front of the old wooden 
gate, with the white paint peeling off it, under the 
influence of sun and rain, that led into the market- 
garden which still went by the name of “ old Van’s.” 
He stood in the ditch, the mud of which was nearly 
dried by the hot weather, and sheltered himself as 
much as he could behind the gnarled stem of a hol- 
low tree, a low, rotten, black stump, that had been a 
pollard willow once, when green fields overspread the 
site of the market-gardens. Behind the wreck ofa 
tree he lurked, attentive to every sound that reached 
him. 

Now and then—once, perhaps, in the course of 
each five minutes that went sluggishly by—Bendigo 
Bill crept out of the ditch, and crossing the lane, put 
his face close to the stout wooden bars of the tall, 
nail-studded gate, and looked through into the great 
garden, amid the spreading vegetable beds of which 
the Dutchman’s cottage stood, with one solitary light 
shining pale in the window of it. These excursions 


took but a few seconds each, and there was one fea- 
ture in them worthy of note, which was, that when 
the lurker outside pressed his face against the bars 
to gain a better view, the gate gave way to his touch; 
and yet that gate, with a bell-pull of rusty iron 
dangling beside it, was always kept locked after 
dusk, and it had been locked on that very evening. 
But Bendigo Bi)l was accustomed to carry about with 


+} him instruments that could in case of need have tri- 


umphed over better locks than that of the nail-stud- 
ded wooden gate. The garrotter waited, but it was 
fretfully, and with a tension of the senses that kept 
him restless. His ears and eyes were sharpened, as 
are those of the savage in his ambuscade. He chang- 
ed his position again and again, stirring silently in 
his place of espial. He was armed—the frequency 
with which he thrust his hand beneath the folds of 
his outer garment, and the low clank of something 
hard and heavy, gave signs that such was the 
case—once, too, when a policeman passing the end 
of the lane had lingered longer than common, Ben- 
digo Bill’s face had become even more sternly set 
than before, and the faint click of.a pistol-lock had 
followed. 

But there was something written in this despera- 

do’s brute face, over and above the bull-dog tenacity 
of purpose that made him so stanch a watch-dog. A 
keen observer might have noticed something like 
fear, and something like disgust or repugnance, 
stamped upon his coarse lineaments. He wasa worse 
man than he had been when first he came, a cowed 
beast of prey, ready to lick the hand of its master, 
into his patron’s service; but with all his hardihood 
and all his wickedness, he did not seem at ease now 
as he stood expectant. 
For what did he wait? For something, plainly, 
by the twitching of his usually tirm lips, that he half 
shrank from hearkening to. He had done his best, 
like a blind instrument, to bring a dreadful thing to 
pass, but he shrank from it at last, with a reluctance 
to know the inevitable worst. How long he had been 
at his post, since he had picked the lock of the gate, 
and since he had taken his place behind the willow, 
armed, and resolute to resist capture to the death? 
Surely a long, long time. Time for a change of pur- 
pose, time for relenting, time for the discovery of 
unlooked-for obstables. A long time. He passed 
the back of his horny hand across his dry lips, 
waiting, listening. Ah! the church clock, far away, 
striking the hour. He remembered what the time 
had been as he passed the lighted gin-palace before 
creeping into the lane. He had stood sentry some 
fifteen or twenty minutes, not more. 

There it is at last! A cry, a long, harsh, horrid 
cry, eloquent of pain, and fear, and startled anguish, 
of a surprise worse even than bodily anguish—a 
dread sound for human ears to listen to. Silence af- 
ter that one awful outcry of agonized despair—dead, 
dull, absolute silence. Bendigo Bill, scoundrel as 
he was, had shuddered when he heard that shriek 
rending the night air; but the stillness that succeed- 
ed was more terrible than even the wild utterance of 
despairing terror that had died away upon his ear. 
His imagination, such as it was, was thoroughly 
awakened now, arid he could picture to himself what 
it was that was going on in the solitary cottage, the 
one feeble light from which he could see when he 
bent his body forward ashe then did, gazing into the 
great, dark garden. 

There was something in the picture that sickened 
him. A saving instinct in the man, knave and brute 
as he was, rose up in revolt at the thought of wicked- 
ness worse than he had ever nerved his callous heart 
and violent hand todo. Again he drew his sleeve 
across his dry, white lips, and then passed it across 
his forehead, on which the heavy heat-drops stood. 
He gave a kind of groan. ‘I couldn’t—no, I couldn't. 
Too bad for me, even!” he said, in a low voice, un- 
aware that he bad uttered the words, or merely 
thought them. Then he listened. His power of 
hearing was remarkable, and he had cultivated the 
gift, many a day, in the trackless Australian bush, 
when life and death were the stakes for which he 
played. He listened now, less for a sound from the 
cottage in the garden, than for some noise that 
should denote that the neighbors had taken alarm, 
and that men were approaching the place whence 
that terrible cry had arisen. But it was a district in 
which quarrels and noisy broils were frequent, and 
no one seemed to be disturbed by that one piercing 
shriek, that had thrilled through the very marrow of 
the lurker keeping watch upon the gate. 

Surely it was over now; surely there must be an 
end to the devil’s work going on within that dwell- 
ing, from the one window of which the candle still 
threw the same pale glimmer. The silence weighed 

upon the bushranger’s breast as a heavy stone might 
have done, had it been his fate to have lived a cen- 
tury or two earlier, and to be pressed to death in 
Newgate prison for refusing to plead. It must be 
over now. . 

No! Another cry, weak and broken, a stifled 
scream, that was so hollow and faint as to be likened 
to the shrieks we seem to hear in a dream, and then 
wake, and know that our senses have cheated us. 
The silence that succeeded was deep and long. Ben- 
digo Bill watched and waited. He saw the light 
within the cottage window pass rapidly across the 
casement and disappear; presently a gleam from the 
upper windows, each in turn, showed that the can- 
die had been carried up stairs, and the light was no 
longer steady, but flickering and waving. At last it 
vanished. Every window was dark, and the silence 
seemed to deepen as the light was extinguished. 

Quite suddenly, there was a noise—a sound of some 





one walking quickly and breathing hard, as he came 


with heavy tread along the mould of the garden- 
paths. Then the white gate was pushed open, and 
the figure of a tall man dressed in dark clothing 
passed through into the lane. The gate, roughly 
swung open, fell with a slam against the post. Ben- 
digo Bill stooped to pick up something that had lain 
at his feet in the ditch ready; it was a black oilskin 
bag, such as sailors carry when travelling ashore, 
and he thrust it under his arm, and stepped out in- 
to the middle of the horseway. The tall man who 
had passed through the gate spoke not a word; he 
made a quick, imperious sign with his hand, and 
strode on, turning his back to the lights of the street. 
Bendigo Bill flowed him without speaking. 

Up the dark lane they went without a word being 
said on either side, without a sign, since that one 
imperative gesture which the ex-convict had obeyed. 
The tall man was in a seafaring dress, as Bendigo 
Bill was, but there was nothing of the sailor in his 
bearing. He walked very fast, with hasty and irreg- 
ular steps, careless of the stones and the ruts of the 
ill-kept road. There was a crape-mask covering his 
face, but this he tore off, with a fierce snatch of his 
left hand, and thrust it into a pocket of the loose 
pilot-coat he wore. A white handkerchiet was wrap- 
ped around his right hand, which hung at his side. 

So much as this, Bendigo Bill, following as a dog 
follows his master, could make out by the faint star- 
light. But when they emerged from the lane into 
@ suburban road, dotted here and there by dark 
shrubberies encircling white villas, a gas-lamp burn- 
ing near the corner of the lane, threw its glare upon 
the foremost of the two men, who turned away his 
face from his companion, as if by some instinct of 
concealment. ‘Your hand!” exclaimed the ex- 
bushranger, alarmed, for the white handkerchief 
was growing crimson, and down from it fell large 
drops of blood, that slaked the thirsty dust of the 
road. “How came it like that?” he added, coming 
closer. ‘Curse you! she made her teeth meet in it; 
don’t trouble me with questions,” was the savage 
answer. And the confederates pushed on, still in 
silence. 

Soon the tall man fell back, with a gesture that 
Bendige Bill understood to indicate that he, know- 
ing the way best, should take the lead. He obeyed 
without speaking, and they climbed a hill skirting a 
high wall, over which waved the tall trees, as it 
seemed, of a park or pleasaunce, and presently were 
traversing an open waste of common ground, where 
the sandy road gleamed like a white ribbon amid 
stunted heath, and crisp turf and gorse in bloom. 
They were climbing another hill ere long, with plan- 
tations on either side, and suddenly they turned intoa 
dark fir-wood, made their way into a thick and lone- 
ly clump of trees, and halted there. 

Bendigo Bill unstrapped the bag which he carried, 
and laid it at the other’s feet, and would have spoken, 
but an angry stamp of his companion’s heel upon the 
ground, and a muttered oath, warned him to be 
mute. He sat down with his back to the tree, drew 
out his pipe, filled it, kindled it, and sat smoking 
his tobacco as stoically as if he had been still 
in the bush, or at the fireside in a shepherd’s 
hut. The dark figure, leaning against a tree oppo- 
site to him, remained as motionless for a long time 
as if it had been a mere effigy of a man. 

It seemed to Bendigo Bill as if that night would 
never end. The unnatural silence, the strange con- 
duct of his terrible companion, whose moods changed 
fitfully, sometimes impelling him to pace restlessly 
and aimlessly, like a hungry tiger, among the dusky 
fir-trees, over whose spreading roots his reckless feet 
stumbled unheeded, sometimes causing him to cast 
himself at length upon the bare earth, where he 
would lie, without motion, like a corpse; these were 
wild, weird adjuncts of the vigil beneath the fir- 
trees. 

“Day at last. The lazy clouds opened their eastern 
phalanx slowly, and the reddish, uncertain vapor, 
like a blush upon a guilty face, and objects that had 
been indistinct before, took shape, and became clear- 
ly defined. But Bendigo Bill still sat with his back 
against the tree, waiting the good pleasure of his 
patron. The light ofthe early morning, cold and sad 
as the dawn is apt to be in our latitudes, presently 
showed him the tall figure and haggard beauty of 
the master whom he served. Lord Ulswater was 
walking slowly towards him from among the thick- 
growing fir-trees, dressed in a suit of his own clothes, 
taken from the bag which his follower had carried. 
He had wrapped a large piece of torn linen around 
his bleeding hand. He was fearfully pale, but his 
face was composed, and his voice steady. 

“Take these rags and burn them. Fire alone can 
hide such secrets,” said Lord Ulswater, in his cus- 
tomary tone of command; and as he spoke, he threw 
down at Bendigo Bill’s feet, in a heap, the seaman’s 
attire that he had worn. “Are you a coward,” headd- 
ed, sneeringly, “that you tremble?” For Bendigo 
Bill, while hastily thrusting the cast-off disguise in- 
to his black bag, had been unable to repress a shud- 
der and an exclamation at finding that large stains 
of clotted blood clung, dark and wet, to the garments 
he was handling. “I will keep my word,” said his 
patron, sternly. ‘You shall have life and liberty, 
and cash to start you afresh in a part of the world 
where such as you can hardly starve. The ship sails 
for San Francisco on Saturd I shall see you on 
board, and not leave you till the anchor is up, and 
the bell rings for the shore. Be ready on Thursday 
at the place of which you spoke. I have the address. 
And be sure to burn that bundle you carry, ay, be- 
fore you eat or drink this day.” 

Bendigo Bill nodded rather sullenly. ‘Ay, ay, my 








lord,” he said; and he stood long at the edge of the 





wood, watching the stately form of his patron as it 
h din the dist. , and then, taking up bis load, 
he tramped slowly away in an opposite direction to 


that taken by Lord Ulswater. 


CHAPTER LV. 
COMING HOME. 


LATE as it was in the autumn night when James 
Sark, accompanied by the professor, reached the 
region of suburban market-gardens, in the outskirts 
of which lay his temporary home, he was surprised 
to see no light twinkling in any of the cottage win- 
dows, a sign of wakeful and of welcome that had 
never before been lacking. ‘ And yet I should have 
thought the little woman would have been sitting 
up waiting for us,” said the Manxman, as he stood 
before the entrance to the garden; “she always did 
80 before. Mayhap she was tired out, poor lass,” he 








added, gently. 4 


“The gate’s open. Why? What’s up now?” 
cried old Brum, suspiciously. “The lock’s been 
sported. I can feel the box of the lock quite loose, 
only hanging by a nail.” And as he spoke, the gate 
yielded to his touch, opening easily. 

With a sudden exclamation of alarm, Sark sprang 
forward. The professor caught him by the arm. 

“Stay, Jem, stay!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Itmay be the 
traps, you know—the police. Don’t run into a 
spring, with your eyes open, man. Your wife’s in no 
danger, remember—” But here Sark broke from 
the hold of his companion, and ran towards the dark, 
silent cottage. Old Brum followed, grumbling, “ Goes 
into the net headforemost,” he muttered; for he 
really expected at every instant to see the apparition 
of shiny hats and blue uniforms from behind the 
Dutch gardener’s house, and to witness the arrest of 
Sark as an escaped prisoner. 

However, nothing of the kind occurred. The old 
man found his young comrade standing in front of 
the door in evident perplexity. 

“It’s locked,” said the Manxman, trying to laugh. 

“All right, and very careful, you see, but she’s as 

quiet as a mouse. Can she be asleep? Loys, lass! 
Loys!” He raised his voice to a higher pitch with 

each fresh summons, tapping smartly with his fingers ‘4 
on the closed door. But he called in vain; there was 

no answer. “Gone out,” pronounced Sark, in a 

voice that he could not render calm and cheerful, as 

he wished it to be. “1 was an ass not to think of 

that before. Gone to London, perhaps, to hunt after 
me, or to the railway station to meet us, and missed 
us, somehow ; eh, professor?” 

“ You wait! you wait! we’ll have a light directly, 
we wi!l,” said Brum, hurriedly. 

He groped, as he spoke, behind some empty casks 
that stood, like a row of Morgiana’s oil-jars, under 
the lee of the outbuildings, and produced a common 


stable lantern, and a smaller one, such as constables 
carry. Then he opened them, kindled a match, and 


lighted both lanterns. The black mould of the gar- 
den path, mottled with green moss, and the nearest 
beds of vegetables, growing in regular ranks, like 
soldiers on parade, and the wall of the wooden house, 

and the quaint porch, were revealed. 

“Catch a weasel asleep!” chuckled the professor; 
“catch old Brum napping! I thought these might 

turn out useful, oneday. Now, Jem, we can see the 
footprints in the soft mould, and—Why, what ails 

you?” For the old man, chattering thus, had caught 

a glimpse of his friend’s face, and he wondered to see 

Sark, pale and ghastly with dread, staring with start- | f, 
ing eyeballs at something on the ground—on the 
ground, and on the damp, sunken flagstone before 

the door—something dark, and wet, and tortuous, 

that crept, snake-like, out from beneath the shrunken 
woodwork of the door itself, and crawled across the 
threshold and the stone, and formed a tiny blacken- 

ing pool amid the moss beyond. 

“Look!” cried James Sark; “look!” And he 
clutched the other by the arm, and leaned heavily 
upon him, in the shock of that first discovery, as if 
his limbs had lost their vigor. “ Look at that, old 
man!” 

Old Brum looked down, shuddering. ‘ Blood! and 
nothing else,” he said, with a gasp. “Stay,” he 
added, as his foot struck against something hard and 
metallic, and he stooped to pick up the key of the 
door, dropped, no doubt, by the person who had last 
left the house—“ stay one moment; best let me go in 
first.” 

Bat Sark, who had recovered from the first terrible 
surprise, took the key from the old man’s hand, and 
opened the door. He had tried to nerve himself, to 
harden himself against the sight that he guessed but 


too truly would await him within. Bnt the reality 
of the horror within surpassed even his fearful fore- 


bodings of the worst. There, in the passage, at the 
foot of the stairs, lay Loys, dead—murdered. She 
lay upon the brick floor, with her head resting 
against the wall opposite to the door of the little par- 
lor; and her white upturned face, with the eyes wide 
open, a frown upon the brow, and the lips apart, so 
as to show the teeth between them, was rigid as that 
of a marble statue, expressive of such fear, and hate, | Wy’ 
and agony as never sculptor moulded. A/Jl her bean- 
tiful black hair was loose and streaming over her 
shoulders, tangled and torn as it had been in the 
hideous struggle, the signs of which were everywhere. 

She was not a woman to die unresisting, and she 
had fought long for her life, as might plainly be seen, 
She had dragged herself on her knees, so it seemed, 
thus far, and there died; for both her arms were out- 
stretched, as if to keep back the murderer, and her 


arms were cut and bruised, and the fingers of one 
hand had been nearly severed, evidently in an effort 
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to grasp the weapon with which the death-blow had 
been dealt. That weapon must have been sharp and 
two-edged, a dagger or heavy sheath-knife, to have 
inflicted those deep wounds in neck and bosom that 
had been dealt, again and again, enough to let out 
more lives, it might have been thought, than that 
one poor life that the woman who lay there had so 
desperately striven to defend. 

The first blow must have been struck within the 
parlor, to the right of the door, for there the chairs 
had been overturned, the table pushed aside, and a 
work-box lay on the floor, the bright-colored skeins 
of silk, and the other feminine gear that had filled it, 
scattered about, and soaked in the blood that was 
everywhere. 

For it was everywhere, that damning proof of cruel 
crime, as ruthlessly done as treach ly pl 
There were splashes and spots of the guilty crimson 
high upon the walls, on the furniture, on the frayed 
carpet, everywhere—most of all in the passage with- 
out, where Loys lay. There, too, on the white door- 
jamb, was the distinct imprint of a gory band. As 
the two men stood, mute with terror and pity, they 
shuddered afresh to feel that the floor on which their 
feet rested was slippery to the tread. Sark fell on 
his knees, and took the helpless head gently up, lay- 
ing it on his breast. 

“ Brum, old man, get help! for God’s sake, a doc- 
tor! There may be lifeinher. Go!” And he began 
to speak, half distractedly, to the dead, calling her 
by every fond and loving name that he had ever used 
to her, and begging her to speak and live, for the 
sake of the great love with which he had loved her. 

The professor went hurrying off, obeying, in the 
excitement of the moment, without remonstrance; 
and yet he knew that hope was past, and that all had 
been over, long since; but it was a relief to do some- 
thing, anything. So Brum hastened off along Abou- 
kir street, quiet enough, now, and did as his friend 
had bidden him. He came back, not running, but 
walking very fast. 

“] have called up a doctor,” he said, hurriedly. 
“ He’ll be here very soon; but, poor ehap, you know 
it’s no good; I see you do.” 

James Sark, with his dead wife’s head pillowed on 
his breast, looked up at him with bloodshot, tearless 
eyes; then he lifted her right hand, the one that had 
been wounded, and eyed it piteously. 

“Look, Brum,” he said, “look how the butcher 
has left my darling! You remember her pretty hand, 
so little and white—a lady’s hand, you know, I used 
to callit. Loys was proud ofit. O look, look here!” 
And he pressed the cold fingers to his lips, kissing 
them passionately, and then broke out into such an 
agony of sobs and tears as very few have ever wit- 
nessed, and fewer still, thank Heaven, have endured. 
Then old Brum, moved and frightened, rascal as he 
was, broke down, and began to cry, whiningly, like 
@ worn-out hound that sees his master in distress. 
But the professor’s mood soon changed, as a thought 
struck him. 

“‘ My poor old Jem, old chap, you must come away,” 
he said, earnestly. ‘She’s dead, poor thing! you 
know that. Doctors, all the doctors in London, 
couldn’t help her; and I was a fool to raise an alarm, 
and bring a lot of people here, for unless you make 
tracks, you’ll be taken.” There was no reply. ‘* Don’t 
you hear me?” cried the professor, shaking Sark by 
the arm. 

The Manxman looked up. “Let them take me. 
I’ve nothing to live for, now. If they’ve the heart to 
take a man away from the side of the only thing he 
ever loved, lying dead like this, why, let them hand- 
cuff me, and drag me off. Save yourself, and let me 
be.” These words were spoken with dogged, hope- 
less resolve. 

“ Jem, Jem, hear reason! it’ll be too late, soon,” 
urged the professor; but his words fell on heediess 
ears. The old coiner was sorely puzzled. His nat- 
ural shrewdness told him that ordinary arg 





vulgar greed, or he had been hurriedly searching for 
something worth the taking; and that this was not 
money or money’s worth was proved by the fact that 
several gold and silver coins, with sundry trinkets, 
the property of poor Loys, lay strewed about the 
floor disregarded. ‘“‘No regular cracksman would 
have left ’em, that’s certain,” grumbled Brum. It 
was clear to his judgment that the search after some 
desired object bad been a real one, although executed 
with the fiercest haste, and very roughly. Onachest 
of drawers stood a basin half full of water, with a 
towel left lying across it, as when the assassin had 
washed the red stains from his hands, and turned to 


go. 

“Tf he’s the man I take him to be,” saidold Brum, 
with another shake of his sagacious head, ‘“‘ he’s been 
looking for papers, letters, or what not; and he 
hasu’t found ’em, for see here!” And the professor 
pounced upon a thick little packet of letters, with 
something in the middle of it harder and weightier 
than letters, tied up with a piece of faded scarlet 
ribbon. This he slipped into his pocket. All this 
time he had been listening, with his head on one 
—_ in the old raven-like fashion, fur the sound of 

g footsteps. His inspecti of the rooms, 
minute as it was, had been very rapidly conducted, 
for Brum had always before his eyes the ideal picture 
of his ally, James Sark, with chained wrists, dragged 
away by the inevitable police. 

“All my cursed folly!” groaned the professor. “I 
ought to have known better than to have gone blab- 
bing to that doctor and his gabbling, screeching 
maid-servants, about a murder in Mill Lane. It’s 
known up at the station by this!” And at the recol- 
lection of his own imprudent words, Brum groaned 
again, and went down stairs. 

There was James Sark, immovable, in the same 
position as before, holding up that passive head, that 
lay so heavily on his patient shoulder, and uttering 
low broken words of fondness, such as a mother 
might whisper to her dying child that she cannot 
bring herself to believe is to go from her. 

‘*He's mazed like, poor lad! no use my speaking 
sense to him now,” muttered his old associate, “the 
game’s up!”’ 

At that t, the p *s quick eye detected 
a glittering object on the floor, half hidden by the 
worn door-mat, and the professor darted at it as a 
cat ata mouse. Yes, he was right. Here was proof 
positive, confirming what he had all along suspected ; 
better than that, here was a talisman to rouse James 
Sark from his fatal stupor of inaction. 

“Dear boy Jem!” said Brum, more urgent than 
before, ‘‘ get up, and be a man! She’s dead, poor 
soul! but the butcherly villain—he that did this 
cruelty—he’s alive. Get up, man, if you wouldn’t 
lose your revenge along with your liberty.” 

He had touched the right chord now. The Manx- 
man looked up eagerly, and his face, pallid almost as 
that of the dead within his arms, flushed wrathfully. 
As quickly did a look of weary discouragement suc- 
ceed to this glow of anger. 

“How am I to find him? I don’t know who did 
this. Let me be, Brum!” he answered, in a dull, 
peevish tone, like that of some sick man disturbed in 
his first sleep. 

“Now, Jem!” cried the old man, trembling with 
impatience, as his watchful ear distinguished a dis- 
tant sound, distant yet, but approaching; ‘‘ once 
more, sayI,beaman! Look—look at this I’ve found 
on the floor, almost on the very spot where she lies 
80 quiet, poor creature. Look, I say!” 

Thus adjured, James Sark did look at the shining 
object which Brum held out for his iaspection. It 
was a large, flat, gold button, part, evidently, of a 
sleeve-link, broken, no doubt, in the struggle, and 
which must have dropped from the murderer’s 
wrist and lain unnoticed by him. A handsome and 
costly toy of its class, for it was studded with small 

















commonplace appeals to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, would be thrown away upon that desperate 
man, blind and deaf to all things but the frenzy of 
his sorrow; and yet to abandon him to his fate, with 
the certainty of detention, recognition and punish- 
ment before him, was not to be thought of. ‘After 
all,” soliloquized Brum, “ they’ve notbing much agin 
me. No warrants out. I’ve no call to run from the 
Philistines just now.” 

Thus, reassured as to his own safety, the professor, 
lantern in hand, took a survey of the apartment, and 
then, shaking his head, went up stairs. It was evi- 
dent, by the drops of blood that were frequent on 
the carpetless stairs, that the had led 


turq disposed in the form of a cross, and a cor- 
onet was engraved upon it. ‘ That’s enough proof, 
aint it—” Brum was beginning, when the Manxman 
sprung to his feet, gently laying down upon the 
ground the poor passive head that he had supported on 
his strong arm. ‘I see,” he cried. “I’m ready. I 
was struck stupid for a minute; but I have some- 
thing to live for—to settle scores with that Right 
Honorable villain. ‘I’m ready.” 

There was something startling in the sudden 
change that had metamorphosed this man, usually 
80 genial and easy-tempered. There he stood, pale 
and stern, with blazing eyes and nostrils that dilated 
bine those of a stag at bay, the very incarnation of 





to the upper floor. Above, all the doors were open, 
and everything was in disorder, the cupboards having 
been rified, the lids of trunks and chests violently 
wrenched from the hold of lock or hinges, whichever 
had been the first to yield to the murderer’s hasty 
attack. 

That the assassin had been in great haste was 
plain, not only because the clothes and other objects 
which the now emptied boxes and closets had con- 
tained lay in a tumbled heap, tossed into the middle 
of the floor, and in many cases smeared with half- 
dried blood, but because, in prying open one stout 
oaken sea-chest, the tool employed had been snapped 
in two, and part of it remained lying close to the box, 
the cover of which had manifestly been torn away by 
main force. Brum picked up the fragment of steel, 
which was about four inches long, and was apparent- 
ly part of the blade of a large sharp-pointed knife, 
double-edged, and with a thick blade, such as Ger- 
man hunters and American backwoodsmen wer 


ve “Then come! I hear footsteps and 
people talking,” answered the professor, grasping his 
companion’s wrist. 

The Manxman stooped and kissed his wife’s cold 
lips again and again. ‘“ Good-by, Loys, good-by, my 
dear,” he murmured, and then, with a great sob, 
turned towards the door. The noise of people speak- 
ing loudly, and of trampling feet, was now very 
distinct. 

* Come, lad,” said Brum, in serious alarm; “ you’ll 
be too late.” And he almost dragged the young 
man through the passage and out into the garden, 
where several persons were already dimly discernible, 
stumbling as they groped their way, and talking 
excitedly. The professor’s keen glance caught the 
dreaded glare of bull’s-eye lanterns coming up the 
lane. By main force, he drew his associate behind 
the angle of the cottage, and urged himon. “The 
house is between us and them, but the police are at 
the gate. They can’t see us. We must get over the 
wall, I tell you. I’mold, but if you help me,1 can 





Either the murderer desired to mislead 
by feigning to perpetrate his crime from motives of 





manage to do it,” gasped the professor, hurrying 
along the path that led in an opposite direction to 





that from which the intruders were advancing. ‘ Be 
quick and silent, for your life!” 

As they reached the wall, they heard a loud shout. 
The crowd had entered the house by this time, and 
the outcry was caused, no doubt, by the discovery of 
the body. Sark, with one hand on the top of the low 
wall, hesitated. “‘My poor Loys! my poor Loys!” 
he groaned out, piteously. “It seems cowardly to 
leave her to strangers. I can’t bear it.” But Brum 
spoke quick and forcible words, pointing out the fact, 
that Sark’s incarceration would render him powerless 
against the murderer; that he might even be accused 
of the crime, since a runaway convict was always 
considered capable of any atrocious act, and that his 
best hope of exacting retribution for his wife’s cruel 
death was to be founded on his own exertions in 
hunting the assassin down. ‘Ay, hunt him down! 
So I will. Be sure of that, old man,” said Sark, 
grimly. Brum had heard many a threat of ven- 
geance before, coupled with grisly oaths and frightful 
curses, but never such a cool, deliberate menace, 
spoken in the calm, plain words of a man whose 
mind was bent upon one purpose, and who scorned 
the imprecations of vulgar rage as empty babblings 
unworthy of a thought. He felt sure that Sark 
would keep his word. Then, thanks to the Manx- 
mau’s strength and activity, the wall was quickly 
scaled, and across gardens and fields the two associ- 
ates made their way unpursued, till they reached the 
broad highway that led them to London. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Hrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. XXI. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS NOT ACTED “ LIKE A HUSBAND” 
AT THE WEDDING-DINNER. 


“An me! It’s no use wishing—none at all; but I 
do wish that yesterday fourteen years could come 
back again. Little did I think, Mr. Caudle, when 
you brought me home from church, your lawful wed- 
ded wife—little, I say, did I think that I should keep 
my wedding-dinner in the manner I have done to- 
day. Fourteen years ago! Yes, I see you now in 
your blue coat with bright buttons, and your white 
watered-satin waistcoat, and a moss rose-bad in your 
button-hole, which you said was like me. What? 
You never talked such nonsense? Ha! Mr. Caudle, 
you don’t know what you talked that day—but I do. 
Yes; and you then sat at the table as if your face, as 
I may say, was buttered with happiness, and—What? 
No, Mr. Caudle, don’t say that; J have not wiped the 
butter off—not I. If you, above all men, are not 
happy, you ought to be, gracious knows! 

** Yes, I will talk of fourteen years ago. Ha! you 
sat beside me then, and picked out all sorts of nice 
things for me. You’d have given me pearls and 
diamonds to eat if I could have swallowed ’em. Yes, 
I say, you sat beside me, and—What do you talk 
about? You couldn’t sit beside me to-day? That’s 
nothing at all to do with it. But it’s so like you. I 
can’t speak but you fly off to something else. Ha! 
and when the health of the young couple was drunk, 
what a speech you made then! It was delicious! 
How you made everybody cry, as if their hearts were 
breaking; and I recollect it as if it was yesterday, 
how the tears ran down dear father’s nose, and how 
dear mother nearly went into a fit! Dear souls! 
They little thought, with all your fine talk, how you’d 
use me! How have you used me? O Mr. Caudle, 
how can you ask that question? It’s well for you [ 
can’t see you blush. How have you used me! 

“ Well, that the same tongue could make a speech 
like that, and then talk as it did to-day! How did 
you talk? Why, shamefully! What did you say 
about your wedded happiness? Why, nothing. 
What did you say about your wife? Worse than 
nothing; just as if she were a bargain you were sorry 
for, but were obliged to make the best of. What do 
you say? And bad’s the best? 1f yousav that again, 
Caudle. I'll rise from my bed. Yow didn’t say it? 
What, then, did you say? Something very like it, I 
know. Yes,a pretty speech of thanks fora husband! 
And everybody could see that you didn’t care a pin 
for me; and that’s why you had ’em here; that’s why 
you invited ’em to insult me to their faces. What? 
I made you invite em? O Caudle, what an aggravat- 
ing man you are! 

‘I suppose you'll say next I made you invite Miss 
Prettyman? O yes; don’t tell me that her brother 
brought her without your knowingit. What. Didn't 
Ihear him say so? Ofcourse I did; but do you sup- 
pose I’m quite a fool? Do you think I don’t know 
that that was all settled between you? And she 
must be a nice person to come unasked to a woman’s 
house? But I know why she came. O yes; she 
came to look about her. What dol mean? O, the 
moeaning’s plain enough. She came to see how she 
should like the rooms—how she should like my seat 
at the fire-place; how she—and if it isn’t enough to 
break a mother’s heart to be treated so!—how she 
shonld like my dear children. 

‘* Now, it’s no use you’re bouncing about at—but of 
course that’s it; I can’t mention Miss Prettyman, 
but you fling about as if you were ina fit. Of course 
that shows there’s sumething init. Otherwise, why 
should you disturb yourself? Do you think I didn’t 
see her looking at the ciphers on the spoons as if she 
already saw mine scratched out and her's there? 
No I shan’t drive you mad, Mr. Caudle; and if I do 
it’s your own fault. No other man would treat the 
wife of his bosom in—What do you say? You might 
as well have married a hedgehog? Well, now it’s 
come to something! But it’s always the case! 























Whenever you’ve seen Miss Prettyman, I’m sure to 
be abused. A hedgehog! A pretty thing fora wo- 
man to be called by her husband! Now you don’t 
think [ll lie quietly in bed, and be called a hedgehog 
—do you, Mr, Caudle? 

“Well, Lonly hope Miss Prettyman had a good 
dinner, that’s all. ZJ had none! You know I had 
none—how was I to get any? You know that the 
only part of the turkey I care for is the merry- 
thought. And that of course, went to Miss Pretty- 
man. O, I saw you laugh when you put it on her 
plate! And you don’t suppose, after such an insult 
as that, I'd taste another thing upon the table? No, 
Ishould hope I have more spirit than that. Yes; 
and you took wive with her four times. What did 
you say? Only twice? O, you were 80 lost—fasci- 
nated, Mr. Caudle; yes, fascinated—that you didn’t 
know what you did. However, Ido think while I’m 
alive I might be treated with respect at my own table. 
I say, while I’m alive; for I know I shan’t last long, 
and then Miss Prettyman may come and take it 
all. I’m wasting daily, and no wonder. 1 never 
say anything about it, but every week my gowns are 
taken in. 

“T’ve lived to learn something, to be sure! Miss 
Prettyman turned up her nose at my custards, It 
isn’t sufficient that you’re always finding fault your- 
self, but you must bring women home to sneer at me 
at my own table. What do you say? She didn’t 
turn up her nose? I knew she did; not but what it’s 
needless—Providence has turned it up quite enough 
for her already. And she must give herself airs over 
my custards! O, I saw her mincing with the spoon 
as if she was chewing sand. What doyousay? She 
praised my plum-pudding ? Who asked her to praise 
it? Like her impudence, I think! 

“* Yes, a pretty day I’ve passed. I shall not forget 
this wedding-day, I think! And as I say, a pretty 
speech you made in the way of thanks. No, Caudle, 
if I was to live a hundred years—you needn’t groan, 
Mr. Caudle, I shall not trouble you half that time —- 
if I was to live a hundred years, I should not forget 
it. Never! You didn’t even so wuch as bring one of 
your children into your speech. And—dear crea- 
tures!—what have they done to offend you? No; I 
shall not drive you mad. It’s you, Mr. Caudle, 
who'll drive me mad. Everybody says so. 

“And you suppose I didn’t see how it was managed, 
that you and that Miss Prettyman were always part- 
ners at whist? How was it managed? Why, plain 
enough. Of course you packed the cards, and could 
cut what you liked. You’d settled that between you. 
Yes; and when she took a trick, instead of leading 
off a trump—she play whist, indeed!—what did you 
say to her, when she found it was wrong? O—It 
was impossible that her heart should mistake! And 
this, Mr. Caudle, before people—with your own wife 
in the room! 

“And Miss Prettyman—I wont hold my tongue. 
I will talk of Miss Prettyman; who’s she, indeed, 
that I shouldn’t talk of her? I suppose she thinks 
she sings? What do yousay? She sings like a mer- 
maid? Yes, very—very like a mermaid; for she 
never sings but she exposes herself. She might, I 
think, have chosen another song. ‘J love somebody,’ 
indeed; as if I didn’t know who was meant by that 
‘somebody ;’ and all the room knew it, of course; and 
that was what it was done for—nothing else. 

“ However, Mr. Caudle, as my mind’s made up, I 
shall say no more about the matter to-night, but try 
to go to sleep.” 

“And to my astonishment and gratitude,” writes 
Caudle, ‘‘ she kept her word.” 





PERSEVERANCE. 

For the encouragement of little fingers and little 
voices, tired with “ practising the scales’ day after 
day, we will tell our young readers the story of the 
musical education of Caff«relli, a great vocalist living 
ahundred years ago. His instructor was Porpora, 
the most eminent of that day. Under him Caffarelli 
for tive years sang nothing but a set of scales written 
down on one sheet of paper. The pupil finding,.in 
the sixth year, his patience beginning to give way, 
inquired of his master, as to when he would get be- 
yond the rudiments of his art. ‘‘ Young man,” said 
Porpora, ‘‘ you may leave me; you have nothing 
more to learn. You are the greatest singer in the 
world.” 

THE BRAIN. 

Comparative anatomy has thrown great light on 
the subject of heads, and the brains which fill them. 
Begin at the lowest form of animated being, and you 
find no inclinations of a brain. The coralines and 
zoophytes, the test and HH imal 
are destitute of brain, and many of them of a spinal 
marrow. In insects, a very minute brain is to be 
detected, and the development of what we may call 
intelligence in them seems to bear an exact propor- 
tion to it. The higher we rise in the scale of animal 
creation, the more volumi and plicated be- 
comes the brain, and in an equal degree the more 
numerous and decided the marifestatious of intellect. 
Thus the comparative physiologist has arrived at 
the conclusion that “in as far as an animal is capable 
oi profiting by experience—in other words, as far as 
it is educable, if the expression may be used —it ap- 
pears to be intellectual, and it is so, almost unifurmiy, 
in proportion to the development of the brain. Thus, 
of all animals, Man, who bas the largest and most 
complicated brain, is the most improvable. 

















Every mau cherishes in his heart sume secretshrine 
which he worships. 
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The Story of Rossereagh Bouse, | 


MANY years ago, when I was a young man, I had | 
occasion to travel on business of importance in the 
north of Ireland. Arrived at Newry in the evening, 
I received the pleasant intelligence that no “kyar” 
could be had to take me on that night to the place of 
my destination, a village some eight or ten miles— 
Irish miles—beyond Rosstrevor, the next attempt at 
a town. 

“Sure, couldn’t yer honor stop where I was for 
the night? The beds was illigent, and divil a bit 0’ 
good was to be done out the night. It was goin’ to 
rain and blow, snow, maybe, and the road undher 
the mountain, along by the say, was a wild place in- 
tirely, haardly a house anywhere along it, an’,” ina 
lowered tone, “ thim most partly hanted.” 

But my business brooked no delay, and I persisted 
in my inquiries, till I fouhd that if I chose to leave 
my valise to be sent after me in the morning, I could 
hire a “ horse-baste.” 

“Jist give the baste his head,” were the parting 
words of the owner; “don’t bother him, anyway, at 
all, at all; but spake till him whiles, he’ll understand 
your honor like a Christian, an’ divil a bit o’ need 
ye’ll have for whip or spur.” 

And so it proved, and I began to hope that, if the 
rain kept off, the journey might not turn out so mis- 
erable as I had expected. . 

But not long was I allowed to cherish that fon 
illusion. We had got far beyond the last houses that 
straggled in the environs of the village, and were 
fairly ‘‘ undher the mountain and along by the say,” 
which, for the most part invisible, made its close 
vicinity known by the crashing roar of its troubled 
waters, and occasionally even by a far-sent jet of 
spray, keen and salt, on my face. Even in summer 
daylight, I remembered, there was along here as 
dreary a bit of road as need be seen. On the left 
towered steep the dark mountain, on the right the 
barren shore was swept by the tide; the road, never 
of the best, was now terribly cut up by long-contin- 
ued rains, and ere we had struggled long through 
the difficulties that beset our progress, I began to 
feel that the willing little horse was becoming dis- 
tressed by his efforts to keep his footing among the 
unseen holes and ruts that he encountered at every 
step. 

At last we came suddenly on a quagmire, into 
which I felt the animal’s forefeet sink with a drop; 
terrified, he plunged forward, floundered, splashing 
me from head to foot, and, stumbling against a stone 
on the other side, down he came with a heavy, help- 
less thud, that told only too well how little chance 
there was of his making much more progress that 
night. 

Poor little horse! as, getting on my feet, I tried to 
help him to rise, speaking to him caressingly and 
patting his neck}e murmured a low whinny, and 
answered by making a violent effort to lift himself— 
aa ineffectual one so far as its immediate object was 
converned—but successful in relieving him of all en- 

cumbrance, for snap went the girths, and into the 
mud rolled the saddle. With another throe he got 
on his feet, shook himself, and stood drooping and 
trembling with fear and fatigue, utterly unfit for 
another mile of travel. 

The only thing to be done was to give up all 
thought of proceeding further, and to try to find 
some shelter for the night. I tried to recall my 
any house or cottage I had seen in the neighborhood; 
for 1 had a good idea of my whereabouts. At last it 
occurred to me that, nestling into a sort of nook in 

~| the mountain-side, I had seen a house, situated 
of its own, though, in proportion as the house had 
fallen out of repair, the trees and shrubs, the rank 
grass and brambles, had grown into untrained luxu- 
riance; for the bay here is sheltered, and the moun- 








recollections of the locality, to strive to remember 
among what might, at one time, have been grounds 
tains protect the shore, so that the vegetation, where 
the soil permits, is richer than is generally found so 
close to the sea. I knew, by certain landmarks, that 
it must be some little way further on; so, passing the 
rein over my arm, after laying the girthless saddle 
upon the little horse’s back, I, encouraging him with 
hand and voice, proceeded to pick my way with ex- 
tremest difficulty among the obstacles of the road. 
At last my search was rewarded. Upon the hillside, 
just about where I was pretty sure the house lay, 
twinkled a light. Now the question was to find the 
road or pathway that led to it; for in the darkness it 
might easily be missed. I came upon it at last—a 
gateless gap in a low stone wall—and turning up the 
track, which was little better just there than a 
water-course, with a particularly rugged bottom, 
over which the poor weary “horse-baste” and I 
floundered and struggled at every step, we slowly 
neared the beacon, and, after a weary climb, found 
ourselves on what had once been a gravel sweep in 
front of the house. I was greeted by the furious 
barking of a colley-dog within, which increased in 
violence as I knocked vigorously at the door. 

The light, which had been up till this in a lower 
room, as I could perceive through a hole in the shut- 
ter, was now carried up stairs, and after two or 
three repetitions of my summons, a window over the 
door was opened, and the tremulous voice of an old 
man demanded my business. This was soon told, 
and down he came, opened the door with trembling 
hands, and admitted me into a good-sized hall, but 
dark, and damp, and ruinous. From the door of the 
room where I had first seen the light burning issued 
an old woman. 

** Marget,”” her husband said, “ show the jintloman 








' to the fire, shure he’s seepin’ with the wet, and 





I'll take take the horse round to the stable; and put 
on a dhrop of wather, and make him a tumbler o’ 
screechin’ hot punch that'll take the cowld out of his 
bones.” 

“Thrue for ye; come in, yer honor,” replied the old 
woman, dropping a curtsey. “Och, but it’s a crule 
(cruel) night for a Christian to be out.” 

The sight of the fire was sufficient at first to occupy 
all my attention, and the old dame bustled about, 
setting on a kettle to boil, taking from the cupboard 
a bottle of whiskey, brown sugar, and a tumbler, and 
talking cheerily the while. By this time her hus- 
band had returned. 

“ T’'ll warrant the horse’ll be as glad of his supper 
and his bed as yer honor; throth an’ he’s bate In- 
tirely. But what'll we do for clothes for ye, sur? 
The sorraa dhry stitch ison ye. Marget,” and he 
drew the old woman aside, and whispered to her. 

She nodded and disappeared. 

“‘There’s a whole wardrobe o” the best o’ clothes 
up-stairs, yer honor, that belonged to wan that's 
dead and gone—maybe ye wouldn’t mind puttin’ 
them on while yer own’s dhryin’?” 

The proposal was much too good a one to be re- 
jected, and in a few minutes ‘‘ Marget” re-appeared 
with an armful of what, at a glance, I perceived to 
be, indeed, “ the best o’ clothes,’”’ though of a bygone 
fashion. 

“ They’re not damp,” the old woman said. ‘ Niv- 
er a fortnight passes, niver a week in wet weather, 
but I airthem. It’s thirty-two years agen Lammas 
I’ve had the care o’ them, and damp, nor dust, nor 
moth, hasn’t come near them. Look here, sur, the 
finest o’ broadcloth, lined with silk, and a velvet 
collar, and iligent pantaloons, an’ a satin waistcoat: 
and see the silk stockings and the pumps! Ah! the 
quality doesn’t dhress now as they did when those 
was made, But get off your wet things, throw them 
outside the door, and make yourself confortable at 
wanst. Shure Jimmy’ll stay and valet ye, if ye 
like; many’s the time he acted body-sarvent to the 
quality.” > 

Declining the offer of Jimmy’s services, however, 
the good old pair withdrew, and in a brief space I 
found myself metamorphosed into a gentleman of the 
beginning of the present century in full dress—tight 
pantaloons, coat-collar up to my ears, short waist, 
full-topped sleeves, low-quartered dancing-shoes with 
flourishing bows; and so ashamed of myself did I 
feel, that it was some time before I could make up my 
mind to summon the poor old people out of the cold. 

But I need not have felt uneasy. Genuine was 
their admiration of the change in my appearance. 

“Och, but isn’t it a pity that ye wouldn’t be always 
dhressed like that,sur! What’s the good ofa gintle- 
man havin’ an iligint pair o’ legs entirely, an’ them 
in throusers that has no more shape in them than om- 
berella-cases? But thé wather’s boiled now, and I’ll 
make ye a dhrop 0’ w’ “punch.” 

I gladly accepted the whiskey-punch and a piece of 
oatcake, which were daintily spread for me on a beau- 
tiful damask napkin, and with fine glass and china, 
and a silyer spoon, bearing for the crest a chained 
leopard couchant, and the motto, “ Je le tiens.” 

“ Ye’r locking at the crest, sur,” said the old wo- 
man, who was the chief speaker, anticipating one 
of the questions I was desirous, yet shy of asking. 
“It’s a right good ould family as any in the kingdom, 
though sorely failed, that owned it. Did ye ever, if 
ye wer’ in these parts before, hear tell of the 
O’Mores?” , 

“ Many a time I have heard the name. This was 
their house the?” 

“ Wan o’ their houses, for they had three, and this 
was the smallest. They had a fine estate in the 
county Watherford, and a grand mansion in Dublin, 
anv’ horses, and carriages, an’ sarvents. Och, but 
it’s the pity tosee them fine ould families goin’ to 
rack an’ ruin, and the mush-rooms (parvenus) spring- 
in’ up in their place.” 

The last of the flourishing O’Mores had been the 
great-grandfather of the present proprietor, I was 
told. He had left all the family possessions intact to 
his son Feargus, whose wildly extravagant babits had 
encumbered them to some degree with postobits 
before his father’s death, and continuing the same 
course after coming into possession, he, during his 
short and evil career, had contrived to dissipate his 
fortune to such an extent, that his son Michael con- 
tinued all his life an embarrassed man, even after 
the sale of both the Dublin house and the Waterford 
estate. This was “the owld masther,” in whose 
service Jimmy and Marget had lived as boy and girl, 
children of his tenants, and in whose praises both 
were loud and earnest. , 

But Michael’s son, Cornelius—the young masther 
—as I could gather rather from their tone than from 
their words, bore little resemblance to his father. 
Of a gloomy, obstinate, and despotic nature, he made 
his will absolute to all around him, governing by 
fear, and carrying out by the force of inflexible de- 
termination whatever project he might conceive. 

He lived chiefly in Dublin, at whose university he 
had completed his education, and only came to Ross- 
creagh occasionally, with a few friends, for a month’s 
shooting, fishing, or boating. 

“At last,” pursued Marget, “news come that the 
young masther was bringin’ us home a wife, an’ 
ordhers that the place was to be done up, inside and 
out, from top to bottom. An’ workmen came from 
Belfast, an’ gardeners, an’ och! but we were up an’ 
at work late an’ airly to get ali ready in time. At 
last, down they come, the masther an’ the misthress, 
as handsome a couple as ye’d see in a month o’ Sun- 
days, an’ a body sarvent, an’ a lady’s-maid, ap’ three 
or four others beside. 





** The misthrers wasn’t above eighteen to look at, 
dark an’ bright-eyed, an’ quick-spoken, an’ seemingly 
with a way an’a willof herown. "Twasn’t long she 
kep’ it, poor young thing! 

“She wasn’t of no family at all to speak of—her 
father was a banker in Dublin—but she had money, 
an’ she was purty enough for any man to be took 
with her, ifshe’d been a milkmaid. She sang beauti- 
fal too, an’ played the harp, that it was betther than 
goin’ to the play to hear an’ to see her, with her 
lovely hands an’ arrums on the strings. An’ ride— 
she’d ride any horse in the country-side. 


“ But she niver liked the place; that was the only | 


thing in her that went agen us; for she was affable 
enough to everybody, in a sort of short, spoiled-child 
way. An’ she an’ the masther didn’t always get on 
just as owld sarvents, like Jimmy an’ me—we 
weren’t owld then, but we were owld in the sarvice 
—liked to see. She had a sort o’ sharp, willful man- 
ner with him, when he wanted or didn’t want her to 
do something she was set agen or set upon, and he was 
with her as he was with everybody that opposed him, 
cold an’ hard an’ fixed-like ; an’ that brought storms, 
but she always went to the wall, an’ had to give in to 
him, 

“She was just like a child in a passion when she 
was put out; she didn’t care what she said, or who 
heard her, an’ she’d cry, before the sarvents or any- 
one, right out and sob, an’ shake her showldhers, an’ 
that used to make the masther madder than any- 
thing. He’d get white and set his teeth and thremble 
with the rage, an’ look at her as if he’d like to 
sthrike her, poor, passionate, foolish gairl that she 
was! Then when shecame to, she’d be ready enough 
—at first especially, to make it up again; but the 
masther wouldn’t, and many’s the time he’d be two 
an’ three days, hardly spakin’ to her, good or bad. 

“She'd say tome—she was always ’specially free 
with me, the poor thing—‘ He’s in the sulks again, 
Margaret; I don’t know how to please him, and I’m 
gettin’ not to care. I wish I was far away, far away 
from this place! I’m sick of the say and the moun- 
tain, and never any wan to speak to, and him as 
sulky asa bear!’ Whatcould 1 say till her? If I 
thried to bid her take patience, or to comfort her, 
she’d only make answer she couldn’t take patience, 
she never had, and as to preachin’ to her, it only 
bothered her worse. 

“Well, at last there come down from Dublin a 
housefal o’ company, and the thought o’ the change, 
an’ the preparation, seemed to set her up again, an’ 
she was full of a sort of childish excitement. 

“There was a young couple, the lady havin’ beena 
friend of hers before she married, a Mrs. Kavanah, 
and her sister, and two young gentlemen, comerades 
of the masther, that had been down herein the bach- 
elor days, an’ a cousin o’ the misthress’s, a Mr. Barry 
O'Brian. Well, everything went smoothly, to all ap- 
pearance; the masther wasn’t the man to let the 
company see him an’ his wife wasn’t on the best o’ 
terrms, an’ she was always occupied with her guests, 
There was parties on the wather, and ridin’ and 
dhrivin’, and dinners to all the quality within fifteen 
miles round, and the place was fairly turned upside 
down. Misther O’Brian had got a boat,a sizeable 
sort 0’ yacht, with a cabin big enough to dine them 
all, and even a sleepin’ cabin or two, an’ they used to 
go about in that, an’ visit the coast, and sometimes, 
if the wind was conthrairy, they'd be out all night. 

“Well, at last there was a break-up of the party, 
an’ before they went was to be given a dance, and all 
the gentlefolks that could be got was invited, and the 
grandest o’ preparations made, and the misthress, 
savin’ yer presence, was like a hen on a hot griddle, 
couldn’t be still an instant, but to an’ fro, up an’ 
down forever, with a wild, faverish sort o’ sthir about 
her, that it made me onaisy to see her. 

“ The day before the party, comes down from Dub- 
lin a box for Mr. O’Brien. He’d giv’ especial orders 
to his man that wheniver it come it should be took 
up sthraight to his room. Well, sur, ye know, may- 
be, what sarvents is; Pat R y, that brought it 
from Newry, he come into the kitchen with it just as 
we were finishin’ dinner, an’ in coorse he sat down to 
have a bite an’ a sup, and Lorrigan, that’s Mr. 
O’Brian’s man, he asks him the news, an’ this an’ 
that; an’ the box, stood on a side-table, was in the 
kitchen; and wan looks at it, an’ another lifts it, an’ 
another passes a remark on it, an’ so ’most every wan 
in the kitchen had noticed the box. . An’ at long last 
Misther Lorrigan, havin’ had his chat out, takes the 
box and goes up to his masther’s room with it. 

“In the evenin’ Mr. O’Brian meets Delany, the 
misthress’s maid, on the stairs, an’, says he, off-hand 
like, ‘ O, Delany, just come to my room, will ye? I’ve 
gota little parcel to send to yer mistress,’ says he. 
So Delany went, an’ he gives her the very box that 
come in the mornin’. ‘Take that to yer misthress, 
with my love,’ says he. ~ 

“ Delany, off she goes, hot fut, thinking she’d be 
the first of us to see what was in the box, when out 
comes the masther from his study, quite quiet and 
unexpected, as was always his way. ‘ What’s that?’ 
sayshe. Delany towld him. ‘I’m goin’ to yer mis- 
threse’s room in a minute,’ says he, ‘an’ I'll take it 
myself.’ So she had to give it up, not best plased to 
be disappointed, and the masther, he turns back into 
the study, an’ shuts the doore; an’ Delany comes 
down stairs, for she knew if she towld the misthress 
she'd call her a slow-coach an’ a stupid, an’ what not, 
niver heedin’ any excuses. 

“ Well, we heer’d no more of the box till next day, 
when all of a suddent the misthress’s bell rang hard 
and sharp, an’ up runs Delanyina hurry. The mis- 
threes was standin’ by the dhressin’-table with the 
box open before her, and she’d tuck out of it the 








loveliest wreath of pink haith (heath) ever ye saw, 
and was lookin’ atit. — 

“Who brought this box here?’ says she, turning 
round in her sharp way on Delany. ‘I don’t know, 
ma’am,’ says the gairl. Lady’s-maids is always ready 
with a lie—though, indeed, it was only a white one, 
for she didn’t know, not for sartin, who did put the 
box there, though she guessed pretty well. It’s 
frightened she was, expectin’ the misthress would 
cross-question her till she got it all out of her. But 
she said niver another word but ‘ Ye may go;’ an’ off 
went Delany, glad to get off so aisy. 

“ It was always allowed to me, when the misthress 
was dressin’ for a party, to come an’ give any help 
that might be wanted, especially if there was ladies 
stayin’ in the house that hai no maids, an’ required 
Delany to do their hair, or anything of that kind for 
them, an’ it was a pleasure to me to see her, she looked 
that lovely when she was dhressed. Well, this night, 
Miss Moore, Mrs. Kavanagh’s sister, was to have her 
hair done by Delany, and when I come into the mis- 
thress’s room she was thryin’ on the wreath on her 
lovely dark curls—ladies in them days mostly always 
wore their hair curled all over their heads—an’ she 
turned round, an’ her eyes were shinin’ an’ her cheeks 
glowin’, that it was jist a sight to see how lovely she 
was, 

“ ‘Ah, ma’am,’ says I, ‘but your wreath sets you 
welll’? ‘Ay, doesn’t it?’ says she; ‘‘isn’t it a differ- 
ent thing to thie wan?’ takin’ up despisin’ly a white 
one, an’ lettin’ it dhrop on the table again. Isaid no 
more, for I remembered the master had given her the 
white wreath. 

‘Well, 1 finished dhressin’ her, an’ settlin’ the 
flowers on her head. O, but ye’d think it was natural 
they were, jist gathered out of a greenhouse—and 
down she weni. 

“ Presently all the company come flockin’, an’ the 
dancin’ commenced; then come supper, an’ afther 
supper, when some o’ the owldher wans was gone, 
they began playin’ games, hide-an’-seek, an’ what 
not. Allat wanst I remimbered that when I come 
down from the misthress’s room, the windows, it be- 
in’ a summer evenin’, had been left open, an’ I 
thought that very likely Delany an’ the housemaid 
had been that busy helpin’ down stairs, as, in coorse, 
we all had, that they might niver have been up to 
shut them. So upI goes, without a candle, shuts 
them—for, sure enough, it’s open they wer’—when 
just as I was comin’ down, some one rushes into the 
room, whisks by me in the dark—och, me heart give 
a lep!—an’ goes sthraight to a closet, where cloaks 
and dhresses was hung up. I could hear them, who- 
ever it was—I didn’t know then—take somethin’ out, 
shut the cupboard, an’ start again to the door; there 
—for it was light enough outside—I saw it was the 
misthress ; an’ at the very same moment the masther 
meets her, face to face. 

“She give a sort o’ gasp. ‘Hush!’ says he, takin’ 
her by the wrist; an’ without another word they 
walks out together, an’ I heer’d him take her into 
his dhressin’-room, and shut the door, an’ turn the 
key. The married ladies looked, an’ nodded, an’ 
nodded, an’ whispered among themselves, an wan or 
two o’ them gave the masther joy, an’ then the car- 
riages was called, an’ the party broke up. An’ next 
day all the visitors staying in the house went away, 
too. 

“From that day a change come over the poor thing 
that niver cleared away. She seemed cowed-like, all 
the sperrit taken out of her; she hardly ever went 
out, an’ niver was allowed to sthir over the threshold 
her lone. By degrees—I can’t tell how or when or 
where it first got wind—there came a whisper that 
she wasn’t althegither right in the head, that there 
was madness in the family, an’ that she was goin’ 
like the rest. Afore long the masther come to take 
that view of it, an’ watched her and kep’ her closer 
than ever. I don’t know: althered she was, but I 
niver see anything that looked like madness about 
her: she always seemed to me like wan stricken with 
some terrible fear and sorrow, an’ hopelessnese—like 
wan who found their life broke, and give in intirely. 

“ But maybe I was wrong, an’ that that was the 
form the madness took with her. Any way, the 
masther, who ought to know betther nor we did, 
looked upon it as a hopeless case from the first, an’ 
as time went by, an’ she got worse instead of betther, 
he said it wasn’t safe for her to be about the house 
an’ she was shut up in two rooms, her own bedroom 
an’ the little sittin’-room next it. She didn’t seem 
to heed much. Any way, she niver complained to 
any of us; in summer she’d sit by the window for 
hours, lookin’ at the say, dhramin’, dhramin’; an’ in 
winther she’d hang over the fire, sittin’ in alow 
chair, rocking herself to and fro slowly, like wan in 
pain. Sometimes she’d take a fit of writin’, and 
write away by the hour, but she seldom did anything 
else. 

“Three years she went on like that—fadin’, fadin’, 
slowly, an’ then she died, an’ was buried with a 
funeral more fit for wan of us. 

“‘Afther her death, the masther went away, and 
niver came back to Roescreagh to live. Sometimes 
he'd arrive all of a suddent, stay a day or two, or 
three, to thransact business with the agent, but as 
time went on, it was seldomer and seldomer he 
came. Most of the sarvente—Delany among the 
rest—had been discharged, by ones or twos, from 
the time when the misthress began to be talked of as 
gettin’ out of her mind. At last no wan was left but 
Jimmy an’ me, an’ we had the care of the house, an’ 
a lonely place it was an’ is, only now we’ve got 
to it. 

“ It’s going on for eight-an’-twenty year now, when 
news came the masther was dead—an how d’ye 
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think? killed in a juel (duel) by Mr. Barry O’Brian, 
the misthress’s own cousin. 

Well, then there came a dispute about the own- 
ership of the place, an’ it was threw into chancery, 
whativer that may be, an’in chancery it is to this 
day, an’ ll remain till doomsday, as J b’lieve. And 
there, sur, ’s the story of Rosscreagh House, for the 
last thirty an’ odd years; an’ sure it’s long past 
twelve, it is, an’ wont ye go to your bed? I just 
made it up in the misthress’s room, as bein’ the best 
in the house. Ye wont be scarred (scared), will ye?” 

I assured her there was no danger of my being 
“ scarred,” and now, feeling for the first time how 
stiff and fatigued I was, I, unintentionally waking 
Jimmy from the profound slumber into which he had 
fallen at an early period of the narrative, followed 
Marget up stairs into the room prepared for me. 

Bright enough it looked, with the fire flashing on 
walls and furniture; but a damp, shut-up smell told 
of desertion and decay. When, too, candles were 
lighted, stained patches became visible on the faded 
paper; the carpet had been removed, the curtains 
and the drapories of the toilet taken down, and cold 
and stiff and heavy looked the old-fashioned furni- 
ture, denuded of all that had given it grace ard 
ornament. 

“Och O! but the place is sorely changed!’’ Marget 
exclaimed, as if this brief installation of an inhabi- 
tant seemed to bring the fact more completely before 
her. “ Ye’d not know the room for the same as when 
she used to be in it in the airly days. ‘‘An’ here,” 
opening a door, ‘‘ is her sittin’-room, where she used 
to sit at the last, writin’, writin’ for hours at yon ta- 
ble. There’s some o’ the papers, I b’lieve, in the 
dhrawers yet. The masther burnt most o’ them and 
locked up the rest, intendin’, I suppose, to look over 
them when he had laysure; bat the time never come, 
and there they are.” 

I looked round the once pretty room, marked, like 
the bedroom, with the stamp of a bygone prosperity, 
the absence of the feminine prettinesses and comforts 
that of old gave it its chief charm, leaving it a very 
corpse. The moral, no less than the physical atmos- 
phere of the room, made me shiver. 

“Sure an’ it’s time ye wer’ in yer warrm bed,” said 
Marget, seeing the involuntary motion. “ Niver 
sthir in the mornin’ till I come to light yer fire an’ 
bring ye the hot wather. Good-night to ye, sur, an’ 
I hope it’s sleep sound ye will.” 

She was gone, and I hastily divested myself of my 
ridiculous costume, and got into bed as quickly as I 
could. 

But my sleep was painfully uneasy and interrupt- 
ed. The strange place, the howling blast and the 
dashing rain that shook the rattling windows, the 
dismal roar of the sea, above all, the haunting re- 
membrance of the tale I had heard of her whose 
young life had faded out in this very room, who had 
drawn her last breath in this very bed, kept me in a 
state of feverish unrest. Between sleeping and wak- 
ing, the idea of her acquired an actuality, a reality, 
as of a bodily presence; and by degrees came upon 
me a desire, growing gradually into an intense long- 
ing, to know all that was yet unveiled, though so 
strongly suggested in the old servant’s narrative. 

At last the feeling grew so strong on me as to rouse 
me into that state of nervous excitable unrest that 
allows of no soothing, that will be quieted by no lul- 
laby, that makes him it possesses feel that he is com- 
pelled to be up and doing. I remembered Margaret’s 
hint about the papers. Could it—supposing I were 
able, without effraction, to come upon something to 
throw a gleam of light on this strange, sad story— 

could it be a serious lapse of conscience to look over 
the writings of this poor girl, dead more than thirty 
years ago, forgotten, probably, by all but these two 
old servants? Ihardly know; then my ardent fever- 
ish curiosity settled the question in the negative, and, 
piling more turf on the dying fire, I proceeded to the 
next room, and began to try he drawers of the writ- 
ing-table. Those that yielded to my hand were 
empty; all the rest were locked. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to me. I knew well, by experience, the 
tendency papers packed tight into drawers have to 
slip down behind them. Instantly I reopened those 
I had just closed in despair, withdrew them from 
their grooves, and there, sure enough, lay behind 
them numbers of papers, dusty, and crushed, and 
discolored, but still, as a glance assured me, perfectly 
legible. Possessing myself of the treasure, I carried 
it into the next room, sat down by the fire, and be- 
gan to sort the papers, in so far as they were sortable 
—not a very promising task, as many of them were 
merely old letters of no interest to any one now, and 
various odd sheets, some torn, and nearly all more or 
less crumpled and defaced. 

But my search was not to go unrewarded. After 
some trouble, I found that many of the papers con- 
stituted part of a diary which the perusal of a few 
lines showed to be unmistakably that of Mrs. 
O’More., 

Carefully smoothing, arranging, setting in such 
consecutive order as their fragmentary condition 
permitted, I made out the missing links of the story, 
and here, from subsequent transcription, give such 
extracts from the journal as oither its mutilated state 
permitted, or my jud t as to the t of light 

they threw on Margaret’s narrative, considered it 
necessary to produce. Where omissions occurred 
from the former cause, I shall mark them by breaks, 
abrupt as they actually existed in the biatory, where 
from the latter by asterisks. I must begin witha 
agaes. 

— forced to yield. I have long known I had 
not my father’s love—my dead mother’s I never 
knew—but I was little prepared for such relentless 
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tyranny. He was the only person I ever feared, but 
I have a terrible presentiment that I shall one day 
have cause to fear my husband, too. The resolute 
way in which he has pursued me, ignoring steadily 
all my discouragement, refusing to pay heed to my 
acknowledgement of love for another, satisfied to 
take me at my father’s hands, make me tremble for 
the future. Already I feel at times that he has over 
my will a sort of paralyzing power; I try to with- 
stand the influence, to brave him; but my feebler, 
impulsive nature falls like wind before a steady rain. 
Will B. understand how all this miserable marriage 
has come about? Will he—but how can he?—know 
that I have been forced away from him, dragged, 
without power of resistance, into this dark, strong 
current? How can he know, howcan he believe, 
that in absence I was faithful to him every hour; 
that my heart never, for an instant, swerved in its 
allegiance to him; that if I could I would have died 
rather than have given him up, and married this 
man? But I could notdie. We talk of dying as if 
it were such an easy resource and escape! But, in 
the midst of all, youth and strength made life too 
vigorous in me to ba extinguished even by such 
suffering. 

“May 10. The spring comes, even to this place, 
and the summer follows; the sea is blue, blue, and 
the sky without a cloud, and even the dark mountain 
takes the sun, and gives forth its stunted herbage, 
and the bleating of the sheep on its flank, and the 
tinkle of their bells make music. And though I hate 
the place, and dread its isolation, I feel how young 
and strong I am, and that I must go forth and feel 
the spring. Ah, if I hada child! No, no, God for- 
bid! A child of mine, with the worse than deadly 
heritage I have to give it!—a child of his, the man I 
hate and fear! No! better any amount of loneliness 
than that! 

“Madness! Yes, that is what a child of mine 
may.... 

“«,...So I wandered on, on, little knowing or 
caring where I went, till I came to the ‘ big stone,’ 
and under its shadow I sat down to rest. Beneath 
me lay the pine-wood, and below that spread the 
fair, sunny fields, and lawns, and shrubberies of 
Rosstrevor House, sloping softly to the sea, lying 
sparkling and rippling in the san. The sight calmed 
me, and seemed to lay a stillness on my troubled, 
angry heart, till I began to forget the scene of the 
morning. And then came a heavy black clond across 
the sun, and a rushing, whistling wind swept round 
the big stone, and made me shiver, and all the peace 
and brightness were gone, and in me and without me 
the storm began to arise. I rose, and turned towards 
the other side of the mountain, and there, as I well 
knew, all was gloom and terror, peaks, and chasms, 
and barrenness, and down close below, the sea, no 
longer smiling but rising in wrath and torment be- 
neath the lashing squall. Then came therain. 0, 
such rain! sweeping, blinding, driving. I stopped, 
for it was impossible to make head against it, or see 
@ yard before me, and I knew that if I attempted to 
advance, the chances were that I should fall into one 
of the many abysses that lay around. And for an 
instant in that thought sprung up a fierce temptation 
so to be rid of it all! But I was only a woman, and 
a coward, as we all are at heart, the bravest of us, I 
do believe, and a foolish, commonplace recollection 
frightened me from it. 

“I remembered one of the mountain shepherds 
telling me he had missed a sheep for three days, and 
at the end of that time he had found it fallen over a 
rock into a crevasse. With the help of other shep- 
herds he got it out, but the poor thing, though still 
alive when they brought it to the top, died in a few 
hours from starvation and the injuries it had receiv- 
ed. ‘Now, if I could be sure of ending all at once! 
But how could I? and to lie, perhaps, for days and 
nights in the cold hard depths of one of those chasms, 
seeing nothing but the sky overhead, watching it 
darkening, and the cold stars coming out, and the 
day breaking, and dying again, while I, bruised, 
broken, starving, knew there was no change and no 
help for me! So I waited till the rain went by, and 
drenched and streaming, and thinking of the sheep, 
I very cautiously picked my way home, taking the 
utmost care of my precious life and limbs, and half 
laughing at myself the while that I was willingly 
and knowingly going back to my bitter, endless pain 
of heart, choosing it instead of a few hours, or even 
it might be days, of pain of body! 

* * * — * * * 

“ How shall I bear it? He,my husband, has asked 
my one and onlyand ever-beloved lover into this 
house! And Barry has accepted, andis coming with 
the rest. 

“ Does Cornelius know that Barry was the man I 
loved? IL never breathed his name to Cornelius, and 
perhaps he only knows him as my cousin. That 
would seem the natural explanation, but all his ways 
are so dark and tortuous, that it is impossible to 
guess at the motives of his actions. Well, things 
must take their course, and some one must be sacri- 
ficed, who remains to be seen. Why does Barry ac- 
cept? Why does he put me in this position? How 
cruel! And yet, knowing nothing of the circumstan- 
ces of my marriage, how cruel he must think me—how 
deserving of all the pain and humiliation he can 
inflict on me! Perhaps, too, he may have some guess 
at the truth, and wants to judge for himself how far 
I am innocent or guilty. And if he does learn.... 

“«,... all the hopelessness of the situation he will 
not see, and O, how can I withstand him? I feel I 
am being dragged on, on, and I have nothing—God 
help me—to cling to. 





“September 17. The first time I have opened my 











journal since June. Let me go back, and think of 
what has happened to change the whole course of my 
life since I wrote that last paragraph. I must do 
something to keep my mind from wandering. Yes, 
the ball, that was what brought it all about. The 
day before, coming into my room from a walk with 
Mary, I found a box on my dressing-table; opening 
it, it contained a wreath of pink heath, and a letter 
in Barry’s writing. Ah! the leap my heart made, 
as it used to do in the old days, at the sight! 

“ He asked me to fly with him; that was the tenor 
of it. If I consented, I was to wear the wreath at 
the ball—if not, the white one my husband last gave 
me; 80 I was to signify the chvice between them. If 
I wore the pink, I was to propose games after supper 
—hide-and-seek—and when it was my turn to hide, 
I was to go to my room, take a hat and cloak, and a 
bundle of such things as I immediately required, and 
slip down the back stairs; there he and one of his 
boatmen, on whom he could rely, would take me 
down to the beach, we should embark at once, and be 
out of the bay before suspicion was awakened. If I 
wore the white wreath, he would leave Rosscreagh 
the next day, as had been arranged, and would never 
trouble me more. Thus, briefly told, the long, pas- 
sionate, earnest letger spoke. Before next night my 
mind was made up—to wear the pink wreath. 

* Ah, his face when I entered the room arith it on! 
How the evening went by I cannot tell; I was in a 
dream, but I never lost my presence of mind, or for- 
got for a moment how and when everything was to 
be done. 

“ At last—the final step was to be taken—I rushéd 
to my room, took from a closet the things I wanted, 
and, at the door, met—my husband! In his face, in 
the grasp he laid on my arm—the bruise remained 
for days—I read all. 

“He led me, unresistingly and helplessly, to his 
dressing-room, shut and locked the door. ‘Take off 
that wreath,’ he said. I obeyed. ‘ Now ’—placing 
writing materials before me—‘ write as I shall dic- 
tate.’ ‘Never!l’? I answered. ‘Write!’ And he 
grasped my arm again, and crushed me down into a 
seat before the table, and put the pen into my trem- 
bling fingers, once more saying, ‘ Write!’ And I 
wrote as he bid me. 


“¢T have changed my mind. I cannot go with 
you. Forgive me. Keep the wreath; it is the last 
token that can ever paes between us. Nora.’ 


“Then my husband deliberately put the flowers 
and the note into the box, which he had already pos- 
sessed himself of, and again taking my arm, led me, 
as he would a child, back to my room. ‘ Go to bed,’ 
he said; and went out, locking the door behind him. 

“Inever saw Barry more, and never shall to the 
day I die. 

* * * * * * * 

“November 30. I hope I may die soon. I no 
longer feel that upspringing of strong young life in 
me that used to assure me, often so unwelcomely, 
that death and 1 had nothing in common. Now it 
seems as if the principle of life were slowly dying 
down, for all feeling is numbed within me. Joy, of 
course, there is no more for me on earth, but pain, 
fear, and anger are nearly as dead. My husband 
gives out that the curse of my race has fallen upon 
me—that I am mad. I care not; the confinement 
he imagines he imposes on me is quite as much a 
matter of choice as of necessity on my part. I--” 

Here ended the part of the manuscript that related 
the actual events of the poor lady’s life; the few re- 
maining pages were merely fragments written at in- 
tervals during the weary years that she had waited 
for death. 

They certainly bore no traces of insanity, but it 
was easy to comprehend how the broken spirit had 
succumbed, and been made to lend itself to the plans 
of a@ man 80 cruel, 60 determined, and so utterly 
unscrupulous. 


Biographical Portfolio. 





[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL RICHARD GRIDLEY, 

A SOLDIER in the French wars of 1746, 1755, 1776, 
and 1758, and the chief military engineer and colonel 
of the regiment of artillery, at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, on the 17th of June, 1775. He was born in Bos- 
ton, in 1711. His father, Captain Richard Gridley, 
was a prominent citizen of Boston, and took an active 
part in town affairs. His brother, Jeremy Gridley, 
was the most distinguished lawyer of his time; he 
graduated at Harvard College, in 1725; in 1761 he 
was “ King’s Attorney,” and the attorney general of 
the province for many years. On the first of October, 
1755, he was installed as ‘‘ Grand Master of Masons, 
of North America.” Their grandfather, Captain 
Richard Gridley, was a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, in 1658. 

In 1745, the Province of Massachusetts raised an 
army of about three thousand men; New Hampshire 
three hundred, and Connecticut five hundred, for 
the reduction of Louisbourg; the expedition was 
under the command of Sir William Pepperrell, who 











fire, threw a bomb into the citadel, causing great 
consternation and expediting the surrender of the 
place. He was afterwards attached to Governcr 
Shirley’s regiment, and in 1752 he attended the gov- 
ernor to Kennebec, and erected the forts Western 
and Halifax. 

In 1755, he again entered the service aé chief en- 
gineer and colcnel of infantry. In 1756, he was com- 
mander of the provincial artillery under General 
John Winslow in the expedition against Crown 
Point, and proceeded to Lake George, where he 
erected fortifications. In 1757, he sailed for Halifax 
to join an expedition intended for the recapture of 
Louisbourg, but which was prevented by the French 
fleet. In 1758, he revisited his first field of glory, and 
was at the second taking of Louisbourg under Gen- 
eral Amherst. In 1759,General Amherst appointed 
hin commander of the artillery under General Wolfe, 
at the siege of Quebec. For his distinguished servi- 
ces on this occasion, the British government granted 
him the Magdalen Islands, with the half pay of a 
British officer. At the commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in 1775, the agent of the British gov- 
ernment, by their order, inquired to what party he 
intended to devote his services. His answer was, 
“ He never drew his sword but in the cause of justice, 
and such he considered to be his country’s.” His half 
pay ceased, and the arrears already due he had too 
much spirit to receive. 

In May, 1775, Colonel Gridley was appointed by 
the commander-in-chief General Artemas Ward, 
with Colonel Henshaw and Honorable Richard Dev- 
ens, to report upon the projected fortifications in 
Charlestown. On the night of the 16th of June, 
General Putnam, and Colonel Gridley as chief en- 
gineer, crossed Charlestown neck, with about one 
thousand men, for the purpose of commencing the 
entrenchments. While the officers were hastening 
to order the arms to be stacked, and fortifications 
commenced, a most serious confusion arose as to the 
construction of their orders, and the point to be for- 
tified. None of the Hills, except Bunker, had yet 
been distinguished by name. And. though this was 
the most commanding and most defensible position, 
it was too far from the enemy to annoy their army 
and the ships of war. 

This Hill seemed specified only by mistake, as 
Breed’s Hill was far better adapted to the important 
objects of the expedition, and better suited the ad- 
venturous spirit of the commanding officers. Breed’s 
Hill was concluded upon, and Colonel Gridley imme- 
diately laid out the works upon it with a genius and 
skill which would have done honor to an engineer of 
the highest military science. 

Midnight arrived before the first spade entered the 
ground; the troops were instructed and stimulated 
by the presence of General Putnam, Colonel Prescott, 
and other officers. The early morning revealed to 
the British the formidable entrenchments which had 
sprung upin a single night. The British ships of 
war commenced a brisk fire upon them, aided by a 
mortar which was placed upon Copp’s Hill. Their 
fire was for some time without effect; until one of 
the men in front of the works was killed by a cannon 
shot. Colonel Prescott, in order to dispel the terror 
of his men, mounted on the works and directed their 
labors. The sufferings of the men were great, the 
heat was excessive, and during the whole night they 
had actively labored, without even water, and their 
small stock of provisions was exhausted. Their 
officers requested that they might be relieved; Col- 
onel Prescott replied that, ‘‘The enemy would not 
dare attack them, and if they did would be defeated. 
The men who had raised the works were the best 
qualified to defend them. They had already learned 
to despise the fire of the enemy. They had the merit 
of the labor, and should enjoy the honor of the victo- 
ry.” With renewed ardor the men continued their 
labors. 

Colonel Gridley served all night at the entrench- 
ments, guiding and aiding the men, and the following 
day, from the commencement of the battle, had as- 
sisted in defending the works he had planned; dur- 
ing the action he received a ball through his leg, and 
was carried from the field. The carriage in which 
he was placed at Bunker Hill, after leaving the field, 
became a mark for the enemy, his -horse was shot 
and the carriage riddled with balls; fortunately, in 
consequence of an obstruction in the road, he had 
left it a moment before. 

After the battle, the rank of major general was 
conferred on Colonel Gridley. After a confinement 
of several months, by the wound, he repaired to 
Cambridge and superintended the fortifications 
erected around Boston. On the 4th of March, 1776, 
he was again engaged in erecting fortifications, in 
the night, at Dorchester Heights. These works ex- 
pelled the British from Boston. General Gridley 
also fortified the islands in the harbor, and General 
Washington urged him to accompany the army, but 
his advanced age prevented his compliance with the 
wish of the commander-in-chief. He retired from 
the army on half pay. 

General Gridley died at S 
on the 20th of June, 1796, at the age of Cety-one 
years. 
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An artist in Fincastle has painted a dog so natural 
that the animal had the hydrophobia during the hot 








left Boston on the 24th of March; hei ited the 
city of Louisbourg in May, and on the 16th of June, 
that famous fortress surrendered. In this expedition 
Colonel Gridley served as an engi and 

er of the artillery. 1t is said, that with scientific ac- 








curacy, he pointed the mortar, which, on the third 


ther. He’s the same man that painted a copy of 
@ beer bottle with such skill that the cork flew ous 
just as he was finishing it. And after he was mar- 
ried, he painted a picture of his first baby so life-like 
that it cried, and his wife spanked it before she dis- 





covered her mistake. 
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FRENCH GARDENING. 

There are many things we might copy from the 
French with decided benefit to ourselves. Their 
cooking is better than ours, their bread is far supe- 
rior, and some of their vegetables are marvels of size 
and goodness. The market gardeners of France 
devote their minds and time to their profession, and 
therefore succeed where we fail, or partly fail. An 
agriculturist, who is now at the French Exposition, 
but who cares more for gardens and fruit than he 
does for jewels and ornaments, writes as follows re- 
specting the subject that most interests him: 

The first thing that astonishes a person with an 
opportunity of seeing the products of French gar- 
dens is the size of the asparagus. That is simply 
magnificent. We have several times this year meas- 
ured asparagus in Paris one inch and a half in diam- 
eter, and it is regularly grown to this great size at 
Argenteuil. The French generally, however, grow 
asparagus well. Now there are few edible things in 
which Americans who dine take more interest than 
this vegetable; and though Dr. Johnson went in for 
the cauliflower, there can be no doubt that, if he 
lived now, he would have left a ponderous paragraph 
in praise of our favorite herb. The question with a 
great, many of usis how to grow it well. It is not 
necessary to have it of great size, as we may see it in 
Paris in first-class restaurants; but the. system of 
the French for growing asparagus is so simple and 
80 distinct, that its adoption in England cannot fail 
to highly improve it. Instead of planting asparagus 
in raised beds, or even on the level, as we do, they 
plant it in a trench, somewhat as we docelery. The 
trenches are made at about four feet apart, and dug 
out simply as you would a trench for celery, a trace 
wider, and two or three inches less deep, plenty of 
rotten manure being first dug in deep and mixed 
with the soil at the bottom; the soil taken out being, 
of course, placed in ridges between each trench, and 
on these ridges may be planted small seedlings, kid- 
ney beans, dwarf carrots, etc. Then, again, instead 
of putting the plants close in the rows, they place 
them very far apart—say about three or four feet in 
the row; and thus, when put in at first, they have 
rather a scattered look. Now every spring they 
make a point of putting on some manure—ordinary 
rotten manure—and covering it with earth, so that 
the rain washes down the nutriment; and as the 
asparagus naturally rises annually, there is full pro- 
vision for this made at first by planting it in the bot- 
tom of the trench, instead of on a bed, as we do. 
When the plantation has arrived at cutting size, the 
French usually cover each stool with a mound of fine 
earth from ten to fifteen inches high, this being taken 
from the Jittle ridges, of course. This is the weak 
point in their system, inasmuch as asparagus with 
only the top green, and the rest a lump of tough and 
nasty matter, is quite inferior to that allowed to grow 
naturally several inches above the ground. But it is 
regulated by fashion; and though everybody that 
grows asparagus knows how superior are the green 
samples, yet if they were to bring them to the Paris 
market they could not sell them. Of course, in the 
case of an American grower who has only to please 
himeelf, all this covering may be omitted, and simply 
a@ little earth put down every yearon the couple of 
inches of manure which is put over the roots in win- 
ter. In the first instance, an alluvial or sandy and 
deep soil should if possible be selected, though that is 
by no means indispensable, for we have seen it do 
very well indeed on stiff, moist loam—almost clay. 

It is much to be regretted that our great towns are 
so backward in the supply of this delicious vegetable. 
In Paris, for many weeks in spring, it is a lutury tur 








all classes—from those who pay about twopence for a 
plate of it in an establish t for bouillon, to the 
more fortunate feeders, who get it fat and sleck at 
two francs in a first-class restaurant. We have 
lately visited parts of France in which the country 
seems covered with asparagus, especially the valley 
of Montmorency and about Argenteuil. In the last 
named place there are about 3000 persons solely em- 
ployed in its culture. They grow it to an enormous 
extent among the vines, a considerable distance 
being left between each plant. The consequence is 
that each attains a great and perfect size. They also 
take care to stake the plants, that they may not, be 
broken off by the wind; and when planting make a 
little mound two inches high under each root, so 
that the rootlets may be the better able to spread 
out. 

Another thing the French grow to perfection is the 
tenderer varieties of apples, and in this particular 
point we ought to imitate them, inasmuch as our 
climate is favorable to these fruits, and our ordinary 
ways of cultivating them almost useless for the more 
valuable and tender fruit. In the months of May 
and April the Calville Blanche apple, a magnificent 
kind either for dessert or kitchen use, is sold at one, 
two and three francs apiece in, Paris fruit-houses; 
and as this is, taking it all in all, about the best apple 
they have, a few words as to the way it is grown may 
not be unacceptable. We have seen it in many 
French gardens, but in none so well done as in the 
Imperial Potagerie or kitchen garden at Versailles. 
The trees are in the first instance worked upon the 
Paradise stock, on which they attain a comparatively 
small development, but begin to fruit early and well. 
Grafted on this stock they may be purchased at a 
very cheap rate in France, even so low as twopence 
apiece; but this is for very young and untrained 
trees. They are not allowed to grow in the ordinary 
way, but trained on what are called cordons, which 
are simply galvanized wires stretched tightly on 
posts, low and near the ground. In many French 
gardens a cordon is stretched round the garden plot, 
and forms a sort of border to it; and of course a line 
of this sort may be stretched without inconvenience 
in almost any part of a garden. The finest example 
of the kind we have seen was thus made: first, there 
was a low wall on which peaches were trained, and in 
front of it a border about eight feet or nine feet wide, 
and this was covered with apples trained cordon 
fashion. Near the edge was a low line perfectly cov- 
ered with blossoms, at about one foot from the 
ground; behind it, at about two and a half feet 
distance, another with two lines of wire—one above 
another, of course—and behind that one with three; 
so that the trees, if one may so call them, sloped 
nicely to the front, and, being in full bloom, present- 
ed altogether a pretty picture. Every inch of the 
wires was covered, and no other spray to be seen, 
each little rod-like plant being confined to a single 
stem, though allowed to furnish that abundantly 
with bloom or fruit buds. They are, in the first in- 
stance, planted pretty close, and tied on to the wires 
one after another, at once. Where there is a double 
or a treble line of wire, a shoot may be taken from a 
plant that grows along the lower wire, and trained 
to that above it; in fact, this is the practice where 
the lines of strings one above another areseen. Gen- 
erally, however, you see but one low line along a 
border or round a plot. But a little south border, 
covered with two or three rows in the way we have 
described, is by far the handiest and best way; they 
are under command, the aspect is warm and good, 
and the effect, when the wires are covered, exceed- 
ingly neat. The placing of these wires is a simple 
affair, at least with the French; they drive into the 
ground, at each end of the border, strong posts of 
wood that will last, and to this galvanized wire is 
attached; this wire being tightened in the middle by 
means of a little cog-wheel work, which is wound 
round in a little metal loop, the whole galvanized 
like the wire. This makes the line as straight and 
tight as could be desired, and the contrivance is at 
once’cheap and almost everlasting. A better post 
than the wood would be a bit of Tiron. This kind 
of apple growing is not to be recommended for any 
but the finer sorts. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 





ON A YOUNG LADY, AGED 21. 
This life may be compared unto a winter’s day, 
Some only breakfast, and then go away; 
Others step to dinner, and depart full fed, 
The latest only sups, and then goes to bed. 
° Watford. 
ELIZABETH SCOTT, AGED 19, 
Tho’ young she was, her youth could not withstand, 
—Nor her protect, from Death’s impartial hand. 
Life’s but a cobweb—be we e’er 80 gay; 
And Death’s a broom that sweeps us all away. 
Kingston. 
HENRY CASE, A SOLDIER. 
Here lies a true soldier whom all must applaud, 
Much hardship he suffered at home and abroad, 
But the hardest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the battle of Se/f in the conquest of Sin. 
Chichester. 





A Ric PROPRIETOR.—Every foot of land on which 
Belfast, Ireland, is hnailt, is owned by one man, the 
Marquis of Donegal. Every citizen has to pay 
tribute to him. His income for ground rent is from 
one to two willions of dollars per annum. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


SARATOGA GOSSIP. 

A correspondent of the Home Journal, writing 
from Saratoga, says: 

For the last few days, the bands belonging to the 
different hotels have played every morning and 
evening, and the scene at Congress Park, about four 
o’clock, is very gay. The display of elegant dresses 
is very fine. Twoof the handsomest dressed ladies 
are the Misses Baldwin, of New York, who formerly 
resided in the elegant house on Fifth Avenue, now 
occupied by the Traveller’s Club. Miss Wall, 
daughter of ex- Congressman Wall, 292 Fifth Avenue, 
is quite a belle here; so is Miss Kitty Parker. As 
we stood on the piazza of the Union, the other eve- 
ning, we observed the following pretty toilets: Two 
young ladies passed first, arm in arm, gossiping to- 
gether in a merry undertone. One was dressed in a 
white Swiss muslin, made with four small flounces 
round the bottom of the skirt, each flounce being 
trimmed with a row of narrow blue velvet. The 
waist was made loose and high in the neck, and 
trimmed with narrow ruffles to match the skirt. ‘The 
other was dressed in a rich gray poult de soie, trimmed 
very elaborately with white satin pipings. Next 
came a beautiful Boston belle, leaning on the arm of 
agentleman. She was dressed in a fine white gren- 
adine, trimmed with light green satin folds and deep 
silk fringe. Then came an old dowager, with two 
daughters—one on each side of her—one being dressed 
in white organdie, with blue stripes, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and the other in green silk, 
trimmed with black lace and white silk—peplum 
basque, made with long, loose sleeves. 


THE QUEEN’S RECEPTION.—At the last court held 
by the queen for the present season, few female “ no- 
bles” were present. There were only one duchess, 
three marchionesses, and eleven countesses; and, 
out of the forty presentations, there were only two 
viscountesses and one or two earls’ daughters, all the 
rest being mesdames and misses, with no handles to 
their namgs. There was a great attendance of mas- 
culine royalty, however—four royal princes; the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold and 
Prince Louis of Hesse; as well as the queen and the 
Princess Louise, who wore a pretty, broad-striped 
train of blue and white satin, over a white tulle pet- 
ticoat, caught up, here and there, with blue convol- 
voluses. She looked unusually well, for blue is par- 
ticularly becoming to her. The queen appeared in 
the black dress she usually wears on these occasions, 
with the crape lisse headd sur ted by a 
diadem of diamonds; but the bordering of white 
miniver far, which, in the winter, formed the trim- 
ming of her dress and train, had given place to stars 
of jet and jet fringe. Prince Leopold’s Highland 
"dress looked picturesque. 





FRENCH FASHIONS. 


Paris has a new idea. A letter from that city says: 
Tt is fashionable to deck horses and coachmen with 
flowers. Some adopt violets, and as they drive by 
quite perfume the air. Others prefer white roses. 
There may be no more harm in flowers on horses’ 
ears than ribbons. For my part, I do not think a 
horse is particular which way his head is got up; 
but I see sad times coming; for this love of decora- 
tion is such that from the coach, which is one sheet 
of crests and armorial bearings, up to the drawing- 
room, everything is overdone. 

Damask, velvet and carpet are no longer pur- 
chased by brides for solidity and comfort, but for 
nothing but show. Some of the most torturing chairs 
are the most expensive. Sofas are made of white or 
pale yellow satin; footstools of white painted velvet. 
An easy-chair is all down and brocade. Little pug 
dogs sleep, snore and follow the dictates of canine 
nature in flesh-colored cushions. Hangings are as 
costly as paintings. Violet satin, worked with gold, 
is the most fashionable material for a drawing-room, 
with furniture of black rosewood. Jonquil satin and 
blue, with inlaid furniture, are used for the boudoir; 
green velvet and oak for dining-rooms, which are 
now wainscotted with shelves and covered with 
unique china, enamel plates and costly ware. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiIP.—Thirty-six young 
Jadies perform a grand march at one of the New- 
York theatres.——In some parts of New York eighty 
per cent of the deaths are those of infants.——New 
York City receives about. $700,000 a year for liquor 
licenses.——A Chicago millionaire has offered his 
wife $150,000 not to publish his infidelity.——A cor- 
respondent thinks a little more flirtation would 
brighten up Yale commencements.—lIn Michigan a 
Frenchman bought a young woman for three dollars, 
educated and married her.——The belle of Long 
Branch is said to be a Miss Bird, of New York, and 
she is a fine singing bird also.——-A London jeweller 
exhibits, at Paris, a diamond necklace worth eighteen 
thousand pounds. The diamonds have been selected 
and balanced, and arranged with much judgment 
and taste; but then five years have been spent in 
getting this necklace together, and, according to the 
erudite jeweller, two stones are wanting still to com- 
plete it.——There is a vase in the Paris Exposition 
valued at $2,800,000. Jt is made from a single tur- 
quoise.——-Water on the brain is the Empress 
Carlotta’s malady.—-The Shakers at Mount Leban- 
on, N. Y., have closed their public Sabbath meetings 





in consequence of the bad conduct of certain wicked 
** world’s people.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated M 
devoted to literature amusement, and all t is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The September number of BALLOv is before us, 
and is just what is wanted in the hot weather, when 
exertion produces perspiration and fatigue. One can 
read his choice magazine, and sleep cool and com- 
fortable. It is just the thing for the housebold, 
country resorts, and the cars. Buya number and 
see what a real good magazine it is. Here is the 
table of contents for the October nymber:—“ My 
Darling down by the Sea;” “ Goat-Suckers;” ‘The 
Mountain Brook ;” “ Village on the Mohawk River ;” 
“ York, England 3” “Canadian Scenery;” “ Parlor 
Magic;” “Rall’s Headquarters, Trenton, N. J.;’ 
* Marie Antoinette at Little Trianon;” “The Der- 
went Eyes and Hair;” “ Emma;” “‘ Mademoiselle;” 
“ Laus Honoris;” “ Norton’s Vow;” “ The old Man’s 
Dream ;” “ Dear Cousin Arthur;” “The Demon 
Sbip;” “Dick and Bob;” “The Haunted Brake ;” 
“Laguna Grande;” ‘‘Constance;” ‘*The Widow 
Fazleigh;” ‘The Benevolent Quaker;” ‘The 
Florist ;” “The Housewife;” “Curious Matters ;” 
“Facts and Fancies;” “Our Picture Gallery— 
(Humorous Illustrations.) 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOv’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00.—Nov 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MonTH- 
LY, oue year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions one year for $9.00. 
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FRESH FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 


A friend has just informed us that fruit and flowers 
may be preserved frum decay and fading by immers- 
ing them in a solution of gum-arabic in water two or 
three times, waiting a sufficient time between each 
immersion to allow the gum todry. This process 
covers the surface of the fruit with a thin coating of 
the gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, and’ 
thus prevents the decay of the fruit or the withering. 
of the flower. Our friend has roses’ thus ‘preserved, 
which have all the beauty and fragrance of . 
plucked ones, though they have been separated. 
the parent stem since June last. To insure success 
in experiments of this kind, it should be borne in 
mind that the whole surface must be completely cov- 
ered ;*for if the air only gains entrance at a pin-hole, 
the labor will all be lost. In preserving specimens of 
fruit, particular care should be taken to cover the 
stem, end and all, with the gum. A good way is to 
wind a thread of silk about the stem, and then sink 
it slewly in the solution, which should not be so 
strong as to leave a particle of the gum undissolved. 
The gum is so perfectly it, that you can 
with difficulty detect its presence, except by the 
touch. Here we have ther simple method of fix- 
ing the fleeting beauty of nature, and surrounding 
ourselves ever with those objects which do mcst to 
elevate the mind, refine ate taste, and purify the 
heart. 











THE First MAN.—There must have been some 
curious specimevs of humor brought out at the ex- 
aminations or catechizings by ministers of the flock 
before the administraticn of the communion of the 
Scottish church. Thus with reference to human na- 
ture before the all, a man was asked: 

“ What kind of a man was Adam?” 

“ O, just like ither folk.” 

The minister insisted on having a more special 
description of the first man, and pressed for more 
explanation. 

eel,” said the catechumen, “he was just like 
Joe Simpson, the horse couper. 

“ How so?” asked the minister, 

“ Weel, nobody got onything by him, and mony 
lost.” 





A TREMBLING PLANT.—The attention of the Paris 
Academy has been occupied with an extraordinary 
phenomenon connected with a plant called Colocasia. 
This plant often exhibits a trembling or a vibratory 
motion, without any app t cause, and as many 
as 100 or 120 vibrations have been observed in a sin- 
gle minute. They are strong enough to affect the 
neighboring plants, and they have even caused a 
similar motion in the flower pots, one of which 
weighed 25 pounds. 








DoMEsTIo CHaT.—“ Why do you look so glum and 
cross, William, whenever I have got you to go out 
with me to any party or theatre?” asked Isabella. 
“My love,” said William, “‘ there would be no merit 
in my going, were I not making an awful sacrifice of 
my own feelings. Permit me the pleasure of show- 
ing that I go only to please you, dearest.” Isabella 
was silenced but not convinced. 





Our PortTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will held nicely a year’s numbers of the Fiaa, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 








SELF-SATISFACTION.—If a man is contented with 
what he has done, he bas laid down to die. The 
grass is already growing over him. 
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THEN AND NOW. 
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BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
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The sun threw back a golden maze 
As he crept behind the emerald hill, 
And veiled the west in a gorgeous haz: , 
Filling my heart with a nameless th: 
or di joy, subdued and sweet, 
While I gazed where Potomac's silver 
Of winding waves, sor rose and fell 
Ina th hed, shi ws 
And its luminous lappings seemed to ten 
Of the heavenly Eden's golden strea:. ... 


One watched with me, whom I ‘d love! 
Till the rarest gold in the west died o: 
Till the spray fell no more in golden tear 
And dusk hung its shadows weirdly al.:.' 
But I felt no sorrow that the gold had go 
For near was the breast my head leane~ 
And gold enough seemed hid in my hea ” 
To gild all the pictures the future mi; . ( 
I forgot the morrow would doom us to }. .; 
And parting at best is a terrible thing 








But now when the work of day is done 

And eve erects her gorgeous throne’ 

Tn the rosy tracks of the dying sun, 

I stand and watch, and watch alone ; 
Till I envy the city in the beautiful wes 
And the gurgling river with gold on its t 
And my heart begs hard for the joys of . 

My head would lean again on the bre: 
Whose loving arm my form would enfv. 

And give to me rest, such exquisite re 


No more shall my heart be illumined w 
Fate in its blindness must have made 
Gr Cupid at best is a treacherous boy, 
To toy with frail hearts till they rude: 4 
Yes, break, break, but still beat on 
When all the gold in life is gone. 
Perhaps, when life's vesper-time draws; :: 
Its setting sun will throw back a glea..., 
To light up the clouds of gloom and fea 
And I 'll dream again that old love-dr 
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undisturbed, and the wings of birds ru: 
pauses of their singing, and a littie breez: 
alternately whistling and sighing wheth: 
sunshine or shadow. 
Through this beautiful forest a girl ca 
ing one June morning, her uplifted ey 
lights and shadows as the verdant aisles |: 
walked. She was of medium beight and 
had a beautifully rounded form; and ' 
face showed a strange mingling of soft 
The lips were full and red, a tender, sens! . 
but there was firmness in the upper lip, « 
will. The nose was pretty anda little rs’): - 
forehead smooth and open, the whole fe. \. \: 
of a melancholy cast, rather lung and w 
The brews were exquisite, even andda!,' . 
too tine for great abundance, but rich ap: » » 
chestnut, The eyes were as nearly the» 1°): 
hair as possible, and would be called be |.) ~ 
there were warm lights in them if you ~~) 1. 
Luminous eyes they were, alternately f 
dreamy, and sometimes of dazzling lust. 
might have been twenty-two or twenty 
old, but had none of that old, hackneye:. . ’ 
city girls are likely to have at even an 
There was a freshness about her, a rare . 
Aineness, as of a flower which has bloow. . 
sacred shaded place, and would wither): 
day were to shine too fully on it, Rome 
sioned and pure—that was the imp 
mare. 


Her dress was a light shadow color, sou 
and gray, but she wore « superb relief « 
Tyrian purple scarf, that bound her bea’ 
fasiion, the long tringed ends hanging 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEN AND NOW. 


eee 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


The sun threw back a golden maze 

As he crept behind the emerald hill, 
And veiled the west in a gorgeous haze; 

Filling my heart with a nameless thrill 
of d joy, d and sweet, 
While I gazed where Potomac’s silvery sheet 
Of winding waves, soft rose and fell 

In a thousand burnished, shimmering gleams; 
And its luminous lappings seemed to tell 

Of the heavenly Eden's golden streams. 


ha. 





One watched with me, whom I'd loved for years, 
Till the rarest gold in the west died out, 
Till the spray fell no more in golden tears, 
And dusk hung its shadows weirdly about; 
But I felt no sorrow that the gold had gone, 
For near was the breast my head leaned on, 
And gold enough seemed hid in my heart, 
To gild all the pictures the future might bring; 
I forgot the morrow would doom us to part, 
And parting at best is a terrible thing. 


But now when the work of day is done, 
And eve erects her gorgeous throne’ 
In the rosy tracks of the dying sun, 
I stand and watch, and watch alone; 
Till I envy the city in the beautiful west, 
And the gurgling river with gold on its breast, 
And my heart begs hard for the joys of old, 
My head would lean again on the breast 
Whose loving arm my form would enfold, 
And give to me rest, such exquisite rest. 


No more shall my heart be illumined with joy; 
Fate in its blindness must have made a mistake, 
Gr Cupid at best is a treacherous boy, 
To toy with frail hearts till they rudely break,— 
Yes, break, break, but still beat on 
When all the gold in life is gone. 
Perhaps, when life’s vesper-time draws near, 
Its setting sun will throw back a gleam, 
To light up the clouds of gloom and fear, 
And I'll dream again that old love-dream. 
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THE MAGNETIC CHAIN. 


A STORY OF MESMERISM. 





BY MISS OAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAMBER," “A WORM IN THE BUD," * RED GOLD,"* ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
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AUTHOR OF “MR. SIDNEY GRIFFITHS," “THE PAINTED 


HE bending branches of elm- 
trees were all about, close-hung, 
greenly tenting out what they 
could of the summer'sunshine, 
and where a few golden rays 
did manage to get through their 
leafage, chasing them over the 
ground till they had no rest in 
their lives. If a yellow drop 
settled on a grass-blade,a clover- 
leaf, a gray moss tuft, or set its 
foot, like a torch, on some tiny 
point of rock, or alighted like 
a butterfly on some honeyed 
blossom, straightway a wavering 
But | 
great yellow bees buzzed about 
undisturbed, and the wings of birds rustled in the 
pauses of their singing, and alittle breeze went about 
alternately whistling and sighing whether there was 


Through this beautiful forest a girl came wander- 
ing one June morning, her uplifted eyes as full of 
lights and shadows as the verdant aisles in which she 
walked. She was of medium height and slight, but 
had a beautifully rounded form; and the dreamy 
z gling and fire. 
The lips were full and red, a tender, sensuous mouth ; 
but there was firmness in the upper lip, and a strong 
will. The nose was pretty and a little retrousse, the 
forehead smooth and open, the whole face fair, and 
of a melancholy cast, rather long and without color. 
Tbe brows were exquisite, even and dark, the hair 
too tine for great abundance, but rich and a golden- 
chestnut, The eyes were as nearly the color of the 
hair as possible, and would be called hazel, though 
there were warm lights in them if you looked near. 
Luminous eyes they were, alternately flashing and 
This girl 
might have been twenty-two or twenty-three years 
old, but had none of that old, hackneyed look which 
city girls are likely to have at even an earlier age. 
There was a freshness about her, a rare and delicate 
fineness, as of a flower which has bloomed in some 
sacred shaded place, and would wither if the garish 
day were to shine too fully on it. Romantic, impas- 
sioned and pure—that was the impression she 


Her dress was a light shadow color, something thin 
and gray, but she wore a superb relief of color in a 
Tyrian purple scarf, that bound her head in turban- 


back below the waist. Thus attired, she looked some 
young priestess, an idea to which her rapt and 
dreamy look was not dissonant. Watch her motions 
more closely, and you would see pride in her step, 
scan her face keenly and you could see that the rapt 
look covered a yearning discontent, and that there 
were strivings in her spirit even now. 

Presently she stopped in her walk, and stood hold- 
ing by a long branch that hung before her, clasping 
her fair hands around it and leaning on it, as though 
it were a supporting arm just offered her. She even 
bent her cheek a little to it with a caressing motion. 
And with that touch she spoke, carrying on her 
thoughts aloud. 

“Tam tired of waiting, tired of waiting for my des- 
tiny!’ she said, in a tone that was longing rather 
than impatient. ‘I wonder if I should go in search 
of it? Ihave always felt that if 1 wait it will come 
tome. I am almost twenty-three, the years go, I 
cannot wait longer, I am ready for whatever I am to 
be.” 

She bent her forehead for one minute to the gray 
branch in her hands, and let the cool green leaves 
play against her cheek that began to get a flickering 
color that d levery t 

“Do they dream that I am content?” she ex- 
claimed, lifting her face again, and speaking with an 
air half-wondering, half-scornful. ‘Do they fancy 
that I never look beyond this dull and aimless life? 
O, dreams that have nourished my soul when it was 
starving, show me your shapes! Be no more dreams, 
but realities. I am ready for my destiny, whatever 
it may be. I have waited long enough.” 

Sigting, she resumed her walk, pausing now and 
then in thought. She did not appear to see any- 
thing about her with her bodily eyes, and yet seemed 
aware of everything, smiling if a bird-song broke in 
fuller melody on her ear, and dropping her gracefai 
head @ little aside to listen, reaching her hand to 
touch caressingly some flowering shrub in passing, 
yet without looking at it, leaning now and then 
against a tree bole. Her manner was peculiar, and 
indicated a peculiar mind. Fond as she was of every 
leaf, and flower, and bird, of every object about her, 
touching and treating them like familiar and trusted 
friends, she never gathere:l a flower, though the vio- 
lets clustered in groups of fragrant amethyst about 
her feet, though anemones waved their frail bells as 
she passed, and many a lovely blossom tempted her 
fingers to gather it. It would seem that she en- 
dowed them with feeling, and would look in a broken 
stem for shed blood. 

The forest in which she walked, though primeval, 
was not of great extent. She soon came to one of 
those lovely roads, moist and tree-shaded, soft and 
springy to the feet, and lined with stripes of grass, 
which are often met with in country places, and 





Opposite the forest was only a fringe of trees by the 
roa, and beyond that a strip of meadow, and be- 
yond that again a town lay white in the sunshine. 

The forest lay, indeed, between two towns, and 
this girl had chosen to pass through it from one to 
the other, rather than take the dusty and much trav- 
elled road that crossed the one into which she now 
stepped. This was a cross-road, little travelled, ex- 
cept for pleasure, leading nowhere. 

A bit of a ledge pushed out its moss-cushioned seat 
at her side, and, accepting its mute invitation, she 
seated herself. Instantly the rock became a throne. 
There was certainly something commanding in the 
girl’s air; there always is something commanding in 
a person who is completely possessed by an idea be- 
yond the common. But it was an unconscious state 
that invested her; she only knew that she longed 
and thirsted for a richer and higher life. What it 
was she had not told herself; but she was dimly con- 
scious of unemployed powers. Was it love? she 
sometimes asked herself, trembling with a delicious 
dread. No, surely not love, her heart answered, un- 
less the object of it should be such as she scarcely 
could dream even of meeting on earth, a being capa- 
ble of inspiring homage, enthusiasm, almost adora- 
tion—a being to whom she could be a willing and 
joyous slave. Such men were not common; were 
there any such? Not inthe range of her experience, 
certainly. The love which she had seen was by no 
means such as could tempt her from the glowing 
paths her fancy pictured half on earth, half in cloud- 
land. 

As she sat there i of the p ge of time, 
the afternoon sunshine was slowly blotted off the 
landscape by a cloud that rolled up out of the west 
and spread its inky volume over the sky; uneasy 
lights in the midst of its peaks of blackness, telling 
where the hidden lightnings stirred and quivered 
their jagged wings, scarce restrained from leaping 
forth, soon to fly in a blinding dazzle from horizon to 
zenith. But though the girl was at first too much 
absorbed to notice, she evidently felt the influence of 
the coming tempest; for she grew pale, and, instead 
of soft, gradual motions, moved with nervous quick- 
ness, kept rubbing her arms and hands absently, as 
though they were numb. If one had looked closely 
he would have seen that the hands were quite blood- 
less, and that the nails looked blue. Clearly she was 
one of those peculiarly constituted persons who have 
a vivid and wonderful sensitiveness to electrical in- 
fluences, and who can perceive the approach of such 
influences afar off. 

Presently she began to perceive and take note of 
her own sensations, and as she did so, turned hastily 
toward the western sky and looked up. 

“I might have known,” she murmured, rising 
to go. 








a the long fringed ends hanging down her 


leading through unused ways from retired villages. | 


hoofs approaching, and in a moment a light, open 
carriage, with two gentlemen in it, came around the 
near curve of the road. She paused for them to pass 
before crossing the road, and as she did go, the gen- 
tleman who was driving suddenly drew up his horse. 
*‘IT can make room for you and take you home, 
Miss Violet,” he said. ‘The rain will come on 
soon.” 

While speaking, he threw the reins into his com- 
panion’s hand, and sprang down to assist the lady 
into'the carriage. She was standing there perfectly 
white, and shivering from head to foot. 

She smiled faintly without speaking, and was about 
yielding, had, indeed, taken a step toward the car- 
riage, when she looked into the face of the other gen- 
tleman. At that glance she shrank back slowly, then 
stood quite still. She sawa face almost as pale as 
her own, and a pair of strangely luminous and steady 
eyes that dwelt on her. She stood held by that gaze, 
seeming unable to stir, or turn her eyes away. 

Step right in,” said her friend, surprised at her 
delay, and offering his hand to assist her. 

The other, perceiving the effect of his look, turned 
his eyes away, but their steady luminousness was 
broken now by a scintillant sparkling, like tiny flecks 
of vivid light leaping from the pupil acroes the iris. 
**No, no!” murmured the girl, shrinking slowly 
away, and turning her head aside now that that gaze 
was withdrawn. “Ican go this way!” And with- 
out giving him a chance to detain her, she ran from 
him through the fringe of trees, and was soon wading 
through the fine and blossom-thick meadow-grass 
toward the town. 

Mr. Walter Hayes, the gentleman who had address- 
ed her, looked after her a moment balf in surprise 
half displeased, then without a word, stepped into 
the carriage, and taking the reins, drove off again. 

“If I had thought that the lady would object to 
the company of a stranger,” said the other, “and if 
she had given me time, I would have offered to 
walk.” 

*¢ She was very odd,” said Mr. Hayes, with an air 
of vexation. ‘ I never knew her to take such a start. 
But it must have been the thunder-storm. She is 
exceedingly sensitive to electricity. They say that 
when a storm comes up she has to go into a dark 
room and hide her face. I was very much surprised 
to see her out here, for she knows when lightning is 
in the air before the cloud appears. I have heard 
Dr. Tressel tell of one time he was called to her when 
they thought that she would die. She was white 
and rigid, her eyes were fixed, and her hair rose 
upon her head. I hope she will get safely home.” 

The two turned at the same instant to look off 
across the meadow, and saw the young lady far 
away, half-hidden in the deepening shadows, run- 
ning fleetly homeward. 

“She is almost there,” Mr. Hayes said. ‘She 
lives in the edge of the town. Their grounds border 
on the meadow. Now she is at the gate. She is 
safe.” 

Easier then on her it, he touched up his 
horse, and hurried on more rapidly to reach the town 
before the rain should fall. 

There was silence for a little while, each pursuing 
his own thoughts, then the stranger asked, “‘ Who 
and what is she?” 

‘*She?” repeated the other, absently. “O! the 
young lady. She is an adopted daughter of the Rev. 
Doctor Layon’s. He isa proud old theologian, and 
she is rather too much of a blossom, but a sweet and 

lovely girl. She is an orphan, a poetess, and though 
highly respected for her amiability and moral worth, 
is not regarded as very orthodox. Her adopted 
father is a strict Puseyite, and she believes, apparent- 
ly, in the religion of nature, is as near a pantheist as 
anything, I! shoud say, and scarcely ever steps in- 
side a church.” 

‘This must make her intercourse with the doctor 
anything but pleasant,” the stranger remarked. 

“O no!” was the reply. “They live in perfect 
harmony, though with no great sympathy, I should 
suppose. He is very indulgent toward her, and does 
not interfere with her in any way. Indeed, some of 
the stricter church people have censured him as 
being lax in fulfilling his duty toward her; but he 
silenced them in the most p ptory " 
While they were to take for granted, he said, that 
her opinions were a source of pain to him, they were 
also to take for granted that he knew best in what 
way his influence could be exerted to render those 
opinions as little as possible harmful to her. And so 
the matter was dropped. She has few or no inti- 
mate friends, and spends nearly all her time reading, 
writing, or wandering about.” 

‘* What are her talents?” asked the stranger, after 
another pause. 

**She bas great imagination,” was the reply. “She 
writes beautiful poetry; but is rather mystical, gets 
alittle too much into cloud-land for most people to 
follow. There comes the rain.” 

All the time Mr. Hayes had been talking, the 
other had listened eagerly and with sparkling eyes, 
though he had taken care to speak with a careless 
air, rather as though he pursued the subject for the 
sake of having something to talk about, than that it 
had any interest for him. 

The rain came first in thore angry flings, like 
handsfull cast as warning, and by the time the trav- 
ellers bad reached the shelter of a hotel, the drops 
had changed to heavy sheets of water that wavered 
and shuddered with the thunders, and were all light- 
ed through with continuous lightning. 

The stranger bowed cvurteously to bis companion, 
thanked him for the favor he had done him in bring- 











As she stood up, there was a quick beat of a horse’s 


name. The name he wrote was Manuel Freya, from 
Cuba. He then called for a room. 
“TI would prefer one looking toward the west,” he 
said, to the servant who conducted him. 

“ We have but one vacant room on that side, sir,” 
the man said; “ and that is up three flights of stairs.” 
“Never mind,” the gentleman said. “I would 
rather climb than have a northern room, even in 
summer.” ’ 

The room into which be was shown was large, and 
though rather shabbily furnished, as might be ex- 
pected from its altitude, was cheerful and pleasant. 
It commanded a view of the whole town, which was 
one of those large villages which people mistake for 
cities. The gentleman went directly to the window, 
and casting a swift glance over the town, began to 
ask about the principal buildings, especially the 
churches, 

The servant had been about to go, but hesitated on 
the threshold, then went back and answered what- 
ever the stranger asked, 

‘That, sir, is the Linedeck bank, and that is the 
high-school building, that one with the leaden globe. 
That is the Universalist church with the white spire, 
and that stone one with the vines is the Episcopal. 
Doctor Layon is rector there. His house is just be- 
yond, a stone cottage with vines like the church, and 
large gardens reaching back fo the meadow. There 
is a gate opening out into the meadow, Miss Violet 
had it put there, so that she could go to walk with- 
out coming round the front into the street. Hardly 
anybody uses it but her, My brother John lives with 
the rector, and he says she keeps the key of the 
gate. A wife, sir? No sir! The rector never was 
married. Miss Violet is his adopted daughter, and 
he has a housekeeper. The rector has been here 
about ten years. He came from England where he 
had been ever since he wasa youngman. The house- 
keeper came from England, and she brought up Miss 
Violet from a child. The housekeeper’s nane, sir? 
Mrs. Benderly, sir.” 

“You may go,” said the gentleman. “Here’s a 
dollar for bringing up my valise.” 

“Thank you, sir!” says Thomas, going obediently 
out of the room, but stopping short when he had 
walked half the length of the hall. ‘What set me 
chattering so, I wonder,” he mused. “It isn’t my 
way to talk to strangers like that. Somehow I felt as 
iff had to. And the way 1 left the room when he 
bid me!” 

As soon as the door was closed after him, the stran- 
ger instantly locked it, then hastily opened his valise, 
and took out. several boxes. In one was a small- 
sized but powerful spy-glass which he fixed to the 
side of the window, pointing it toward Doctor 
Layon's house. The heavy rain obscured the view, 
but still it was plain to be seen, that gray stone cot- 
tage with light trails of vines creeping and hanging 
at the corners, in nooks made by the eccentric an- 
gles of the house, and over a portico and balcony on 
the side next the hotel. 

While he looked the door of the house opened, and 
& man came hastily down the garden-walk, ran 
through the street, called at a house-door, and from 
there ran toward the hotel. 

Mr. Manuel Freya immediately unscrewed his spy- 
glass, put it out of sight, and went down stairs, 

Two or three gentlemen were in the reading-room, 
which might have more properly been denominated 
a@ smoking-room, for each of these gentlemen seemed 
to be seeing who should do most toward obscuring 
the atmosphere of the place by the volumes of smoke 
which curled from his lips. One of these the stran- 
ger had heard called Doctor Tressel, and that one still 
stood with his back to the unlighted fireplace, smok- 
ing and waiting for the storm to abate. He was a 
dogmatic, stolid-looking person, by no means one 
whom a lady would expect to sympathize with ner- 
vous disorders. 

The stranger bowed slightly on entering the room, 
and strolled carelessly to a window tw look out. The 
messenger whom he had seen was running up the 
hotel steps, and in a minute came into the room. It 
was not hard to recognize him asthe “my brother 
John,” of the servant who had shown Mr. Freya his 
room and answered his questions. 

“O doctor,” said the man, all out of breath; “ the 
rector wants you to come right up. Miss Violet is in 
a terrible way, worse than she ever was before.” 

‘* What is the matter?” asked the doctor, with pro- 
fessional coolnees, in no haste to go out in sucha 
pouring rain. 

*Tt’s the lightning, sir,” said the man, evidently 
impatient of the delay. ‘“She’s in a fit.” 

The doctor buttoned his coat, and pulled his hat 
over his eyes in a discontented manner. 

“ Medicine wont reach her,” he said, fumbling at 
his neckcloth; ‘‘ but people always think they must 
have the doctor. It would be as well, John, to fol- 
low the directions I gave you before, and do without 
me. It isn’t a case for ordinary medicine.” 

John rammed his fists into the very bottoms of his 
trowsers pockets, and then drew them out again, 
standing there the picture of uncertainty and dis- 
tress. 

“If I might presume, doctor—” interposed the 
stranger, in a tone of almost womanly softness, tak- 
ing a step toward the group. 

The doctor removed the cigar from his mouth, 
saluted the stranger as if involuntarily, and waited 
what he had to say. 

“If the patient is troubled by the state of the at- 

phere,” he r d, ‘‘I might possibly be able to 
te'ieve her. I am not a physician, and therefore 
there can be no professional impertinence in my 
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subject to these same similar attacks, and I was able 
to relieve him, I scarce knew how. Indeed, I thought 
his trouble an imaginary one at first, and in what I 
did was meaning only to humor his fancy. But to 
my surprise there seemed not only something in his 
attack, but something also in my treatment. I do 
not wish to intrude my acivice, or to intrude my 
person on a strange family; but for the sake of re- 
lieving suffering, I venture to make the offer.” 

There was something so elegant, and, besides, so 
frank in the stranger’s manner and address, that the 
doctor could not feel his professional dignity offended. 
He was, besides, conscious of a singular fascination 
in the man. This stranger was a man of uncommon 
personal beauty as well as of elegant address. He 
was tall and slender, with head and general make 
that indicated intellect and refinement. His features 
were regular, and slightly of a Jewish cast, and his 
face was of marble-like whiteness and delicacy. A 
long moustache of jetty blackness drooped over the 
mouth, nearly concealing the smile of singular sweet- 
ness with which the mouth was lighted. The hair 
was black like the moustachios, and hung in little 
curls like vine-tendrils, all over his head and about 
his forehead. His eyes were perfectly black, and 
deep-set under straight black brows that indicated 
great character and strength of will. 

All this the doctor took in ata glance, before he 
replied : 

“Of course, such a case as this is quite out of my 
province,” he said; ‘‘and I cannot be offended at any 
person making suggestions. If you will accompany 
me to the rector’s, I shall be happy to see you treat 
the case.” 

A quiet bow, and the two gentlemen were on their 
way in a minute, the doctor now quite interested, and 
desirous to see what this suave and elegant stranger 
was able to do with a disease which seemed to him to 
partake of the supernatural. As they went along, he 
rapidly gave his companion a description of the 
patient. 

“She comes of a long-lived family,” he said; “and 
her form indicates that she was intended for a strong 
and healthy person. But she is morbidly delicate. 
Her firm, well-made skeleton is cased in flesh as soft 
as eider-down, instead of solid muscle and nerve. 
She is a nervous fine lady, but has got beyond being 
scolded out of her whims. They have become fixed 
facts. Ofcourse, there are cases where persons are 
influenced strongly by electricity; but where it gets 
80 far, I think it comes from self-indulgence. They 
begin by watching, and so, of course, aggravating 
their own symptoms. They fancy they are different 
from others, and then it is all over with them. I 
once told Violet that plenty of roast-beef, and exer- 
cise, and a little less poetry and ecstacy would do her 
good. I think she has hated me ever since.” 

A faint smile curled the stranger’s lip, and he gave 
a sidelong glance over the stout burly figure at his 
side. What could such a man as that know of fine 
and sensitive organizations? Beef and exercise! 

John bad preceded the two, and when they went 
up the garden-walk was holding the door open for 
them. They set down their dripping umbrella, shook 
themselves like spaniels just from the water, threw 
off their overcoats, and followed him into a room 
where the family seemed to be gathered. In the 
background a servant-girl stood wringing her hands, 
an elderly gentleman, Doctor Layon, evidently, and 
an elderly lady, as evidently the housekeeper, stood 
on either side of an arm-chair in which sat the 
patient. 

She sat there as rigid as if shaped from marble, her 
face, neck, hands and arms, all that could be seen of 
her flesh, perfectly white and cold. The lips were 
slightly parted and drawn, the nostrils tense, and the 
fingers clenched. There wasa dull strip of the eyes 
showing under the almost closed lids, and the hair 
rose almost upright from her forehead, parting and 
standing out as though every single hair repelled 
every other. 

“Shall I attempt it now, or wait for you?” asked 
Mr. Freya, of the doctor. 

“Do what you like,” the doctor said hastily, then 
made a few words of explanation to the rector who 
spoke to him, imploringly. 

The stranger approached the patient and gently 
took her hand in one of his, while with the other he 
lightly stroked her forehead. 

“Bring four large, strong glass tumblers, if you 
have them,” he said, to the housekeeper. “Or, if 
not, bring glass plates.” 

She went immediately, and in a moment returned 
with four tumblers of large, plain make with heavy 
bottoms. The stranger stooped and lifting the chair 
in which the girl sat, placed each one of the legs ina 
tumbler, lowering the chair again, so that it was 
perfectly isolated. He then with pieces of glass 
isolated in the same manner the stool on which her 
feet rested, carefully severing all connection between 
her and any object touching the floor, or anything 
but the glass. Then, placing himself beside her, he 
slowly and softly made the mesmeric passes over her 
head, face and shoulders. 

For a few minutes there was no result perceptible, 
then the clasped fingers slowly relaxed and melted 
apart, the head drooped a little, and a faint sighing 
breath hovered over the lips. As he continued the 
passes, the rigidness of the form gradually relaxed, 
the mouth softened, the breaths came more regularly, 
and the pallor of the face grew less deathly. 

At this juncture, by a movement apparently acci- 
dental, or as if to change his passes, the operator 
stepped so before his patient as to hide her face from 
all but himself, and at the same instant she opened 





down on her. For a moment their eyes dwelt on 
each other in a deep and steadfast gaze, while a 
sweet, slow smile crept around the stranger’s lips. 
Then he made a slight motion with his hand, and 
drawing back asked, quietly, ‘‘Do you feel better, 
now?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then said, ‘‘ Yes,” in 
@ low, hushed voice, and, looking at the rector, smil- 
ed faintly and held out her hand. The rector took 
her offered hand, holding it closely, and bent to Kiss 
her forehead. His fine face was looking very pale, 
not from fear for her health alone, but, it seemed, 
from some other fear lurking beneath, or some re- 
membered pain of which the present reminded him. 
He did not immediately turn to thank the stranger 
for the singular but most effectual help he had 
given them, but still bent over her and held her 
hand, an almost defiant expression in his face, as 
if he held her back from one who would take her from 
him. 

The housekeeper adroitly covered his omission by 
her profase thanks, wonderments and questions, and 
Doctor Tressel, though skeptical and somewhat dis- 
gusted by a disease and treatment which savored 
decidedly of the diabolical, felt curious, as well as 
obliged to be courteous. 

Mr. Freya was grace and modesty itself. He utter- 
ly disclaimed all deserving of praise, and professed 
himself but a stumbling neophyte in a knowledge 
the nature of which he did not comprehend. 

“Electricity is a mystery,” he said. “I do not 
pretend to understaud anything of its laws or work- 
ings. I merely stumbled upon the little power I 
have, aud might not have occasion to use it a dozen 
times in my life. Pray do not consider me either a 
savant or a quack.” 

The rector here recollected the requirements of 
politeness, and turned in very stately fashion to ex- 
press his thanks. 

“T should be very glad if you could give us any 
advice for future guidance in case of such attacks,” 
he said, though seeming to make the request with 
great reluctance. ‘‘If we can avoid anything inju- 
rious, or fortify the system in some way to render it 
less liable to such influences.” 

‘In speaking he still stood before the patient, and in 
such @ way asto shield her from the stranger’s gaze; 
and more than one in the room noticed the form of 
his address, making no direct mention of Violet. 

The stranger hesitated, his eyes cast down in a 
doubting and embarrassed manner, as though finding 
himself obliged to pronounce upon a subject of which 
he was incompetent to judge. 

“Tcan make a few suggestions—perhaps,” he said, 
or almost stammered. ‘“ They will only be trifles, 
though. I should recommend the lady to wear al- 
ways silk stockings, and silk as much as possible, 
that being a non-conductor. It would be well if she 
should practise gymnastics, strengthen the muscles, 
and age an appetite, take things to provoke 
hunger.” 

“Take a seat, sir,” said the rector, brightening at 
this highly sensible advice, his suspicions and fears 
giving way a little. “Excuse my not remembering 
that you were standing!” 

The stranger bowed with a little stiffness, as though 
that were a fact which he he had all the time been 
aware of, and declining the chair, stood with hands 
resting on the back of it. There was no obstacle now 
between his vision and the fair patient, but he seemed 
to have no disposition to look at her. His face was a 
little turned aside, and he looked out the window 
while he spoke again, seeming to be watching the 
bright stripe of the out-breaking sunshine, and the 
still-falling drops shaken by the dissolving, mellow 
thunder. 

*‘ The lady has more soul than body,” he went on, 
his voice soft and dreamy, lingering in word and in 
thought, too, it seemed, over a tender and delightful 
theme. ‘She has an extraordinary delicacy of per- 
ception, and iti to d influences of 
certain kinds. I do not know how she will blunt this 
sensitiveness save by cultivating the sense. Such 
refined organizations are not to be controlled by the 
laws that govern others; they are their own law- 
givers.” 

While he spoke, Violet had kept her eyes fixed on 
him, a luminous sweetness and delight in her whole 
face, an air of rapturous languor enveloping her. She 
had not stirred from the position in which he had 
left her with that last soft but potent touch of his, 
nor raised her eyes till his were averted. When she 
heard his last words, which were delivered in a 
hastier voice and with a very different manner from 
the others, “they are their own law-givers,” she 
dropped her eyes suddenly to hide their flashing 
brightness. 

Mr. Freya was quite aware of her every look, and 
having said what he wished her to hear from him, he 
turned quickly to the rector as if to hide what he 
had said last. ‘‘ You perceive that I know nothing,” 
he said, with a frank and deprecating smile. ‘I re- 
gret thatI can give no pdetter advice. The doctor 
here can tell you far better than I how the physical 
system should and can be strengthened.” 

There was silence for a moment. The stranger’s 
last words were rankling in the rector’s heart. They 
were precisely what he did not want Violet to hear. 
He believed it highly dangerous for her to fancy that 
she was an exceptional person, and imagined that 
her sole trouble had sprang from that fancy. His 
suspicions began to rise again. Was this suave and 
gracious stranger quite sincere in his disavowal of all 
but accidental power, and in his protestations of 
ignorance? His manner of treating the case had 
been too prompt and easy for a mere bungler; it 











savored of custom. Was he not a dangerous person? 

“TI need not intrude further,” the stranger said, 
quietly, taking a step toward the door. “I have the 
honor to wish you a good-evening!” 

A haughty salute to the others, but, in turning 
away, a glance swift and bright for Violet—a glance 
that, swift as it was, carried a message of intelligence, 
of pity, of tenderness, of encouragement. 

The whole company had felt themselves impelled 
to watch the man, and seemed instinctively to con- 
sider him what he pronounced Violet to be, an ex- 
ceptional person. When, therefore, they saw him 
turn away with such haughtiness, they each started 
with a feeling of mortification for their omissions, and 
began atoning to the best of their ability. The house- 
keeper insisted that it being near tea-time, the gen- 
tleman’ should take his tea with them; the rector 
confusedly seconded the invitation, and Doctor Tres- 
sel, with many thanks for the help rendered, would 
not think of letting Mr. Freya go alone. 

He declined their invitations courteously, but cold- 
ly, and would not accept the doctor’s company. 

“No, doctor,” he said, smiling with a slightly 
mocking look. ‘1 have brought the case within your 
Province, and you have yet a duty to perform. 
Where my work ends, yours begins.” 

In that soft, peremptory way which seemed to be 
quite his own, he set aside their thanks and re- 
quests, and bowed himself out of the house, leaving 
them all with the uneasy impression that they had 
been lacking in generosity and courtesy to a stranger, 
who, with more than courtesy and generosity, had 
taken the pains to come to them through a blinding 
storm, in order gratuitously to relieve distress. 

As soon as he was gone, Violet rose from her chair, 
and declining all assistance, with an air as haughty 
as the stranger’s, left the room and went up stairs. 

“T am really very sorry,” said the rector, witha 
deeply mortified air. ‘‘The gentleman was very 
kind to come through such a storm; indeed, he was 
very kind to come at all. I don’t know what we 
should have done with Violet but fur him. I did not 
mean that he should perceive my feelings, but he did 
80, and was justly offended. But I always bad such 


a distrust of mesmerism and all its kindred isms, that 


the distrust, in spite of me, extends to all who are in 
the slightest degree connected with them, or who 
have even an unwilling knowledge of them. I deep- 
ly regret that I should have been so uncourteous as 
to allow any such feeling to be evident under the 
circumstances.” 

The Rev. Doctor Layon was not only a Christien, 
but he rather prided himself on his reputation asa 
hospitable and high-minded gentleman, and it 
wounded his pride as well as his conscience that any 
one should have had reason to complain of him in his 
own house. 

Dr. Tressel had nothing to say. The gentleman 
had been perfectly courteous toward him, and he 
didn’t wish to speak disagreeably about him; but he 
certainly did not like that smooth, graceful way of 
his. Abrupt, inattractive men never do quite like 
their more polished and elegant brethren, If it were 
women, now, we wonld call the feeling jea'ousy; 
but who ever heard of jealousy among men, except in 
love? No, let us perish, my bret hren, before we own 
that so trivial a vice as envy of another’s personal 
graces can find place in the manly heart. We hate 
him because he is insincere, dishonest, efteminate, 
anything you please, but not because he is handsome 
and fascinating, O no! 

“ Who is this gentleman, doctor?” asked the house- 
keeper, taking her place in the conversation with the 
freedom often assumed by old servants, Not that 
Mrs. Benderly was by any means a common servant, 
we hasten to say. She was, in her own opinion, al- 
most a lady, and, being fifty years of age, was en- 
titled to respect and a hearing when she spoke. Be- 
sides, she had some real thread lace, and never by 
any chance wore an imitation. 

* I never saw him till half a moment before I came 
here,” the doctor said, and proceeded to relate the 
manner of the stranger’s offer of assistance. ‘ Wal- 
ter Hayes brought him to town. He comes here 
from N——. I don’t know whether he belongs there, 
Isuspect not. I think Hayes said he had been trav- 
elling abroad. He is a great walker, and had taken 
a notion to walk here from N——, making the fif- 
teen miles in a day, sending his baggage by express, 
all but a small valise. Walter came across him about 
three miles out, and, seeing the storm coming, offer- 
ed him a seat in his carriage. Hayes seemed very 
much taken up with him, says he is one of the most 
companionable men he ever met.” 

Doctor Layon listened to this account rather 
dubiously. 

“T don’t know as I ought to have brought him 
here,” the other said; ‘‘ but the case of Violet is so 
strange, and his offer of help so opportune.” 

While they spoke of him, the stranger walked 
back to his hotel with a light and springy step. 
There was something peculiarly elegant in his form 
and motions, and now they seemed to be instinct 
with an unusually vivid life. One would expect of 
him a more composed and even step, though no step 
could be more graceful. His eyes, too, instead of the 
steady brilliancy we saw at first, were scintillating 
with sparkles of light, and a faint glow warmed his 
face. He seemed, indeed, to be aware that his look 
might attract attention, for as he neared the hotel 
he drew his hat lower over his forehead, and has- 
tened in and directly up to his room. He locked the 
door behind him, stood for an instant as if listening 
to hear if any one were near, then catching his hat 
off, flung it up to the ceiling, brimming over with ex- 
ultation as a boy, his face on fire with that joy, the 


eyes sparkling, the cheeks in a rich glow, the mouth 
curved in a flashing smile. 

** Eureka!” he breathed out in a quick, sharp 
whisper, as if he only just restrained himself from 
shouting. Then he hastily fixed his spy-glass to the 
side of the window, and again scanned closely the 
rector’s house. 

* She will not stay with them long,” he said, ander 
his breath. ‘She will go away alone, and she wil! 
come to the window to look this way. She must 
know that I am here.” 

Meantime, Violet had hed her chamber, and 
falling on her knees in the middle of the floor, lifted 
her clasped hands and her glowing face upward. 

“O Father of life!” she said, fervently, “I thank 
thee that thou hast made my life a boon worth ths 
having. Here at last isone to whom my soul is a 
scroll to read and interpret, not as to others, a mys- 
tery or a folly. Ithank thee! I am happy!” 

One moment longer she knelt in silence, then rose 
to her feet and paced the room with a proud and 
elastic step. There was nothing of the languor of 
recent illness in her appearance, but a strength and 
buoyancy which, perhaps, she had never shown be- 
fore. The whole face was flushed with a soft, bright 
color, the eyes were upraised and lami , the 
mouth closed proudly, but brighter than a smile 
would have made it. Her hands were still clasped 
before her, her face lifted; she looked like one in- 
spired. 

“He knows! he knows!” she murmured, trium- 
phantly. “He gave me that look at the very first, 
when he saw mein the road this afternoon. He must 
have learned my name from Walter Hayes then, and 
he came knowing that he was coming to me. Ah, 
welcome, welcome!” 

And yet there was nothing, or but little, of what 
might be called love, even of the most romantic kind, 
in this girl’s exultation. It was rather the rapture 
with which a captive welcomes her deliverance, lov- 
ing any deliverer for the sake of the freedom he 
brings. This haunting thought of her life—that 
some peculiar and shining destiny was marked out 
for her, this thought that had all her life been a joy 
and a sweetness, but which had been growing to be a 
thorn—this was now, in the fullness of time, to be 
realized. 

“ What a strange, delightful feeling I had while he 
was passing his fingers over my forehead!” she mur- 
mured, stopping in ber walk, and drooping into a 
reverie, her head, her folded hands, inclined down- 
ward. “TI felt when he started tocome. I felt that 
help was coming, and I wanted to cry out to him to 
hasten, but could not break that terrible chain of fire 
that bound me. When he touched me, I felt an in- 
ward terror, and with every pass of his soothing 
fingers, some link of the chain slipped off. I seemed 
to be rising, I floated, I was happy.” 

She stood still for a moment, then, still drooping, 
glided slowly and directly toward the open window 
overthe porch that looked eastward over the town. 
Some soft and languid influence drew and wrapped 
her; she sank upon the divan that lined the alcove 
leaned out the window, her soft cheek resting against 
the casement frame, her eyes half-closed in some 
dreamy rapture. Off opposite her, and over the hotel, 
hung the black banner of the recent tempest, a rain- 
bow painted on its voluminous folds; the leaves glis- 
tened wet and fresh in the western sun, the roses 
drooped uneasily from side to side, oppressed by the 
weight of diamond-bright drops that lay in their 
luscious bosoms, frailer flowers lay prone, beaten to 
earth by the pelting shower, and there was an awak- 
ening vesper choras of birds jubilant to overflowing. 
All the glad} glistening earth stood out as though 
just made, and trembling with delight beneath the 
smile of God. Violet’s window was toward the east, 
but she felt as if the sun shone on her. 

The light thatshone upon her came from a brilliant 
black eye that. watched her every motion through 
the potent lens, holding her drooping, and half 
aware under its burning gaze, holding her surely 
till it should choose to release her. 








CHAPTER II. 


Lert alone at length—for Doctor Tressel, disdain- 
fully deserted by his intended patient, soon took 
leave, and Mrs. Benderly had household affairs to 
attend to—the Rev. Doctor Layon seated himself in 
an arm-chair by his writing-table, and leaned his 
head upon his hand. His whole air was troubled and 
despondent, and he seemed to be trying to study 
himself out of a difficulty with, at the same time, 
very little hope of success. 

In describing the rector as a proud theologian, Mr. 
Hayes bad been very unfair, touching only one phase 
of the doctor’s character. He was proud, and he was 
@ theologian, but he was more. The reserve and 
sensitiveness of his character, as well as regard for 
his professional dignity, made these most evident, 
but there was a many -sided being besides. Beneath 
this exterior of dignified solemnity, bubbled a limpid 
stream of romance and tenderness which would dry 
only when the man’s heart should cease to beat. 
There clung many a fancy, lichen-like, there blos- 
somed many a poetic thought. Occasionally, to some 
kindred spirit, glimpses of this hidden life were given, 
and there were those, tender and beautiful spirits all, 
who sighed with fond and admiring affection when 
they heard his name, and who prized more highly a 
quiet hour alone with him in his study, than they 
would any other entertainment that could be offered 
them. But these were few, for the doctor did not 
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* How is Violet?” he asked, anxiously. 

“She answered that she was quite well, through 
the door,” Mrs. Benderly-said, looking a little vexed. 
** Her door was locked. She says that she does not 
want any supper.” 

Dr. Layon leaned his forehead on his hand again, 
and sighed wearily. There was silence for a mo- 
ment, then he spoke again without lifting his eyes, 


The housekeeper dropped her eyes and was silent. 
“What can we say to her?” asked the rector, at 
length, with that appealing tone which a man some- 
times uses toward a woman in matters where finesse 
"(a, | is required, or where one of their own sex is to be 
influenced. 
“Tt is best not to make any appeal to her,” the 
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ful woman, high in station and surrounded by lovers, 
would gladly have left them all for him. But he 
seemed to have given up all thought of love, and if 
he saw, would not notice the smiles of ladies. 

While he sat there, the door was gently opened, 
and Mrs. Benderly stood on the threshold. A 
shrewd, sensible, adroit woman, with a passably good 
education and manners, a woman entirely devoted to 
her employer and old friends. Mrs. Benderly had 
been seamstress in the old Layon family when the 
rector was a young man, had gone back there as 
housekeeper after her few years of married life, and 
had, when the old home broke up, taken charge of 
the child Violet, and latterly of the rector’s house- 
hold. She now stood looking at him with a softening 
of pity in her unfaded blue eyes, and with something 
of bis own anxiety in her brows. 

* Doctor, the tea is ready,” she announced, speak- 
ing in a gentle voice. 

He started and lifted his head, passing his hand 
across his furehead as if to dissipate the painful 
thoughts that had been occupying his brain. 

**Come here a moment, Mrs. Benderly,” he said, 
pointing to a chair opposite him. 


dently she was going to hear his troubles. 


and in a sterner, though a suppressed voice. “That 
man must not come here again.” 

“Certainly not!” she replied, in the same tone. 
‘But though we can prevent his coming here, can 
we prevent their meeting elsewhere?” 

The doctor paled. ‘‘Do you think he would like 
to?” he asked, hurriedly. 

“Certainly he would,” the housekeeper replied. 
‘I don’t say that he will persist in spite of great 
opposition,” she added, hastily, as the rector started 
half out of his chair with an exclamation of distress. 
“ But it is natural that he should feel an interest in 
such a subject. Violet is different from almost any- 
body else in the world. She has this strange sensi- 
tiveness, and the gift we know of. It is clear that 
such things interest this man, and that he has some 
power, It cannot be otherwise than that he would 
wish to experiment on her. I don’t believe him to 
be as ignorant and indifferent on the subject as he 
pretends to be. He was too easy, too much at home. 
But, let me tell you one thing, doctor, Violet has 
that in her that cannot be entirely enslaved. She 
may yield for a time, if worse comes to worse, but I 
firmly believe that she would assert herself and break 
free in the end. That girl has the spirit of a martyr. 


she dies. She is stronger than—some people.” 

“ Poor Marcia!” exclaimed the rector, apparently 
naming the “some people” whom Mrs. Benderly 
obscurely hinted at. 


woman said, decidedly; “ for neither you nor I, allow 
me to say, doctor, can take her own ground in talk- 
ing with her, and she will merely say to herself that 
we don’t understand her, and we shall have done 
more harm than gvod. On the other hand, it will 
not do to make an ostentatious parade of avoiding 
the subject. I should say, speak of it frankly, as 
though we were not afraid of it, and as though while 
we do not of course hold such things in contempt, we 
do not yet think them of great consequence. I 
should mention this man, but not say much about 
him.” 

The rector looked with some surprise and even ad- 
miration on this female diplomatist of his. Her 
ideas seemed to be really very sound. But, after all, 
what straws against a torrent if this man should 
choose to foil them. 

“But if he stays here, Mrs. Benderly?” he said. 
“And if there is danger of their meeting?” 

“I think we had better find out if he is going to 
stay,” she said, promptly. “ We had better talk 
confidentially with Doctor Tressel, get him to keep 
an eye on the man, and find out who he is, where he 
comes from, and when and where he is going. If he 
is going to stay here, I had better take Violet away 
for a while. We might go to the mountains or the 
sea-shore for her health. The doctor would recom- 
mend either.” 

The rector sighed. He had not Mrs. Benderly’s 
love of diplomatic strife; he was sad and weary; and 
it seemed a miserable thing to have this lamb dragged 
up and down the earth, hiding from the wolf, instead 
of remaining in the fold in fearless peace. 

‘Bat, come now, doctor,” the housekeeper said, 
assuming a more cheerful air. “We have been 
looking at the darkest side of the question. Perhaps 
there may be no trouble, after all. Come and get 
your tea, You need it, I am sure.” 

He rose wearily and went toward the dining-room, 
but in passing through the hall, paused at the foot of 
the stairs. 

‘* 1s she in her chamber?” he asked. 

The housekeeper nodded with a whispered “ Yes 
sir.” 

The rector laid a white and beautiful hand on the 
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tops of the balusters, hesitated, then went slowly up 
stairs and tapped at the chamber door at the head. 

Violet’s sensitive ear distinguished the hand that 
knocked, though the rector had not been at her door 
perhaps three times in her life. She got up and 
opened the door immediately. 

He had meant to speak cheerfully, but in spite of 
him there were tears in his eyes. She looked at him 
in surprise, and blushing a little. 

‘*My dear,” he said, ‘don’t you feel well enough 
to take tea with us? or will you have yours sent 
up?” 

“ Haven’t you been to tea?” she asked. “I didn’t 
care about any, but I will go down with you if you 
like to have me.” 

She had spoken tenderly and with a tone of regret, 
and he reached his hand and drew her to him, kiss- 
ing her on the forehead. 

“ Dear friend,” she whispered, leaning her caress- 
ing cheek against his shoulder, ‘‘ are you vexed with 
me for what [ can’t help? Are you displeased that I 
am not altogether like others?” 

No, dear,” he said, quietly; “ but I would gladly 
guard you from harm. Remember that though per- 
sons are different in some things, and in those differ- 
ences which God allows, no one has a right to dictate 
to another, still there is a common ground where we 
all must meet. We are all human, and there are the 
great laws of right and wrong for usall. The laws 
of morality bind every one born, and one who differs 
from others should guard himself strictly lest he go 
astray. Do you still feel any effects of your attack?” 

“ Nothing but languor and a desire to sleep,” she 
said. ‘ But I am really better than I have been for 
along time. When I have had such a fit before, it 
has left note exhausted, but I feel as though after 
sleeping I should be strong.” 

The rector offered his arm, and as they stepped 
slowly down stairs, he said: 

“That is probably owing to the electricity having 
been properly dissipated. Mr. Freya’s passes, though 
I do not understand them, I believe to be adapted to 
the end. I shall ask him to explain them to me 
more fully.” : 

Violet held her breath in astonishment. She had 
expected the rector to maintain a severe silence on 
the subject of the stranger’s visit. She walked by 
his side with downcast eyes, feeling the arm on which 
she leaned tremble. Her poor friend! He was 
anxious and hurt, and yet how kind! How hard it 
was, she thought, that in living out our own lives, in 
following our own convictions, we must give pain to 
some who love us, and so seem wrong when we are 
only truthful. The very pain she felt in the thought 
begot a sort of resentment. Why could not people 
be content to let others live out their own thoughts 

in peace, and not break their hearts because some- 
body stepped aside from the beaten track? 

Mrs. Benderly’s tea-room and table were enough 
to cheer one not utterly cast down, and both the 
rector and Violet brightened on entering it. A little 
oval room with a greeu carpet, a green divan half 
way round it, the other half being all window, and 
fine lines of green and gold on the pearl-colored wall 
peper. Two or three pictures hung on the walls, 
rich-hued paintings of fruit, game and flowers. The 
curtains were of striped muslin, pink and white, and 
were but a film over the wide windows of the swell, 
the blinds being quite open. There were deep 
wicker chairs, a small writing-table with a tiny 
book-case over it, and an astral lamp fixed to the 
wall. Two milk-white vases fall of feathery brakes 
stood on the mantel-piece, beneath which was a little 
grate now full of moss, but at the slightest chill in 
the atmosphere, holding a solid glow of fire-red 
coals, Two large arm-chairs stood near the grate, 
one of wicker, the other green-cushioned. The 
table was not the least pleasant object in the room. 
It was perfect from the cloth and doylies of green 
and white linen, deeply fringed, the old, oddly- 
shaped china with pink and purple flowers painted 
on its transparent surface, the solid silver, equally 
antique in shape, to the very steam of the urn. 

The town of Linedeck was one of those delightfal 
places which combine the best of city and country 
town, and the rector had two fine cows that fed in 
the meadow behind his cottage; so the housekeep- 
er’s butter was golden and sweet as dew and honey, 
and her cream was as delicious as cream can be. 
The thinnest slices of ham, lay on the thinnest slices 
of snowy bread, and the cream-toast was accompa- 
nied by strawberries that were yet wet with the rain 
that had fallen on their vines in the garden. Over 
all this array of comforts for ease and palate, poured 
the yellow flood of light from the setting sun, and 
with it came a fresh, faint breeze with odors of sweet- 
brier and pinks, and songs upon songs of little birds 
getting their young ones to sleep. 

Mrs. Benderly stood waiting behind her chair with 
a smile on her face, and as they crossed the thresh- 
old, Violet and her guardian smiled involuntarily. 
The rector asked a blessing, and they took their 
seats. Not a word was said about the afternoon’s 
occurrences, but both the elders were careful and 
tender of the young invalid. They could not keep 
their eyes from her, indeed, and were as full of admi- 
ration as of apprehension. 

Violet was on this evening something more than 
lovely. She had a lofty and shining look, and 
seemed wrapped in a luminous content which no 
earthly care could disturb. She spoke to them gently 
and affectionately, but they both had the impression 
that she stooped to them from some sphere which 
they could not reach. They felt earthy and heavy, 
while she seemed to float in ether. There was 
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her speech, her positions, as though she listened to , 
music unheard by them, and had her life under dif- | 
ferent and higher laws. Her face looked transparent | 
in the glow of the sunset, and her eyes were clear 
and shadowed deeps, far within which dwelt a spark 
of unborrowed light—a spark that, watched, might 
be found to be a world. 

After tea was over, the thres sat on the veranda, 
the doctor smoking a cigar, Mrs. Benderly industri- 
ously hemming pocket-handkerchiefs, and Violet 
seated on the low window ledge, her cheek in her 
hand. She had felt but had resisted an almost irre- 
sistible desire to return to her room. She was long- 
ing to be alone; but this was the only time of day 
when the rector invariably left his study to sit with 
them, and she had never before left him. It would 
have been to him a painful innovation. 

The rector suspected her uneasiness, but pro- 
longed the evening, though half afraid of making her 
impatient. He tried to interest her in talk, but was 
too sensitive a man to interest when he was uncer- 
tain of success. With such a pereon, the very doubt 
works its own justification. It only appeared to 
Violet that he was trying to keep her with him, and 
she was glad when at length he rose to go to his 
study for prayers. There at least he could pour his 
heart forth, and however out of sympathy earthly 
friends might be, God never rejected his cries. Of 
course he was too strict a formalist to indulge in 
extemporaneous prayer, but the prayers of the 
church he read with such passionate and tremulous 
fervor, that Violet unconsciously was drawn from 
her abstraction and listened with wondering atten- 
tion, deeply touched, also. When they rose from 
their knees, she went to say good-night to him as 
usual; but, instead of offering him her cheek to kiss 
with the slightly formal air that had become a habit, 
she leaned against him for a moment, and put her 
hand up to touch his cheek with caressing fingers. 
The cheek was wet with tears. 

“ Good-night, dear,” she whispered, tenderly. 

“ -night, my child,” he responded, tremu- 
lously. ‘“ May God preserve you!” 

Alone again! She almost cried aloud with exulta- 
tion aa she closed the door of her room behind her, 
and ran toward the little balcony over the portico. 
All abroad was the glory of the summer night; the 
languid stars overwashed by the gleaming silver 
tides of the moonlight, that turned every drop of rain 
or dew into a diamond, that fringed with fire every 
ripple in the near river, that made the wet leaves of 
the trees bright as jewels, that threw a mantle over 
Violet’s lovely form as she bent there drinking in the 
sweet and subtile intoxication of the night. 

“It is true, then,” she murmured. “ Not that I 
doubted, but still I needed his confirmation. I am 
more spiritual than earthly. He said I should culti- 
vate the sense, and he said it in mockery. Whata 
fine curl his lip took when he said it, and what a 
disdainful, protesting ray darted from his eye. They 
thought him in earnest—cultivate the sense! He 
knew that I would cultivate the spirit, he meant I 
should, he would despise me otherwise. He will 
help me. I can feel that. He sees my need and will 
not desert me. I suffer now under these influences. 
I am cramped in the bonds which I do not know how 
to loosen; but once free from them!”— Shestopped, 
unable to find words to describe that joyful state. 

She swayed and trembled like a needle near the 
magnet; she flushed all over, she leaned from the 
balcony and extended her hands, feeling, before she 
saw, the shape that walked under the trees, A 
shadow in all that dewy sweetness of tree and flower, 
he approached slowly nearer till he stood before her, 
the moon fully in his face for one instant. 

“Come out into the garden, Maud,” he said, 
softly; or, did he say it? Was it anything but a 
vivid thought? 

She bent over the railing and looked at him. 

* How beautiful she is!” he thought. But though 
he also was beautiful, she did not think of that. She 
only knew that she was drawn. 

Swiftly and silently she left the room, glided down 
the stairs and out into the garden. The rector was 
in his study, and Mrs. Benderly safe in bed, so Violet 
met no hindrance. 

She reached the garden, and the shadow glided 
before her to a distant part of the grounds, stopping 
before the door of a little arbor. Once again the 
moon shone full on that face, and the girl saw there 
a smile of inexpressible sweetness and tenderness. 

“1 knew that you could not sleep to-night till we 
had met,” he said; and, O, in what tones of persua- 
sive melancholy! ‘Is not this the best and most 
secluded place?” 

Violet seated herself, and he seemed to think she 
had answered. He took a seat opposite her, the 
moon in her face that he might read it clearly, his 
face in shadow. 

“Everything opposes you,” he said, speaking 
promptly and rapidly. “You are not understood. 
No one has ever spoken properly to you. They even 
distrust, and would laugh at your thoughts as 
follies. You scarcely know yourself for what you are 
destined, but you know that this everyday, sensual, 
aimless life would kill ‘you. Your soul and spirit 
have needs and powers, and you wish to know how 
to gratify the one and exercise the other, You do 
not need to tell me all this; I know it already. I 
also know that your exceptional character is at 
present productive of more pain than pleasure to you. 
The influences that come to you only torment, and 
torment according to their strength. The light- 





nings of heaven, instead of pointing out new truths 
with their luminous, flashing fingers, wind about 
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captivity. You have not yet learned to break their 
fetters. All this isin order. As the child suffers in 
being born into the world, so the soul and spirit 
suffer in being born into their full powers in the new 
life. You are helpless and an infant in the higher 
life for which you are intended, and which you are 
entering. You want help.”: 

She only sighed and looked at him longingly, but 
with hope, saying nothing. 

“ Yoar nature is a rare one,” he resumed. ‘ Such 
@ one is seen but seldom, and at long intervals. I 
knew the earth must hold one, at least, and for years 
Ihave been searching. I thought I had found it 
when I saw you to-day; but there was a little fear in 
my mind. You felt my influence and shrank from 
entering the carriage. It seemed possible that some 
malignant power might interfere, might destroy the 
harmony that should exist between us. My fear was 
baseless.” 

Violet sat a few minutes in a trance of content, of 
utterly perfect happiness. Then, “What am I to 
do?” she asked. 

“Do not be in haste,” said the stranger, gently. 
Your fate is sure. Becontent. We are all subject 
in some measure to the laws which govern society, 
and we suffer if we infringe them without necessity. 
It is better for us sometimes to submit. Try to be at 
peace in yourself, keep your mind calm, go about 
your usual avocations and do nothing to attract un- 
pleasant attention. I would advise yon to be even 
more particular than usual in conforming to the 
ways of those with whom you are. Not that I would 
have you deceive; but many of the things they would 
have you do are unimportant, and it is highly impor- 
tant that your mind should not be disturbed. Their 
expostulations would disturb you, and no inspiration 
comes to the troubled spirit. The seer is calm and 
rapt. But, mark one thing, watch your own sensa- 
tions, and attend to every inspiration. Do not treat 
@ sudden luminous thought or feeling as erratic. 
Keep it in your mind. Even if things should come 
to you that appear to be incoherent, they will be, not 
really incoherent, but the parts of a great harmony 
of which you do not perceive the whole. Some day 
you will perceive it in its perfection. Keep a record 
of all these things and give it tome. I will interpret 
to you.” 

She spoke breathlessly. ‘“‘There are those who 
have supernatural powers, are there not? There are 
those who perceive the soul in tree and flower, and 
can communicate with it? who can see the spirits 
who come and goabout us, whose eyes pierce through 
the sense of things and see their hidden meaning? to 
whom rock and earth are.transparent? for whom 
the waters part and let them go through dry-shod? 
who can wrap themselves in flames as in a mantle, 
and come out unscathed? who can ride in the air 
and sail about with the clouds—” 

She stopped abruptly, and a moan broke from her 
lipsp—a moan of that exquisite pain which we feel 
when the emotions transcend expression, when the 
thronging words break upon the lips, and our 
rapture passes over the verge and becomes a sort of 
agony. It is the spirit beating itself against its 
fleshly fetters. 

Soft and lulling fingers touched her clenched and 
tremulous hands, smoothed the wrists where the 
pulses fluttered overfull, touched faintly as down the 
delicate temples, and smoothed the upraised eyelids. 

“* My beloved!” said a voice, whose very tone was 
potent to calm and entrance. 

She sighed, smiled and grew quiet. 

“Do not go so far at once,” he said, earnestly. 
“It will do you harm. It is dangerous to attempt 
too much. You must rise by degrees. Now 1 want 
you to sleep. They may miss you. Go in and sleep 
sweetly, trusting in me. I shall stay in town, but I 
think they will want to send you away. If they do, 
consent, but let me know. I can follow you. Is it 
safe to meet in the wood where I first saw you? It 
is. Can you, then, go there sometime to-morrow? 
When you wish to go, hang a handkerchief in your 
window. I will watch and perceive it, and answer 
the signal from my window, the fourth one above 
the central entra The window shall be open. 
When I go out I will close it.” 

“ Yes,” was all she said. 

-night, now,” he said, standing up, but 
without touching her. ‘‘I will stand here till I see 
you at your window.” 

She glided noiselessly from him, and in a few 
minutes leaned from her window out into the moon- 
light. The shadow under the trees took a step for- 
ward, waved its hand, then disappeared. 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 








WOMAN. 

When distinguished by virtue, beauty, and mental 
elevation, woman is the solace of our weary hours, 
the spirit that, when the toils of business are over, 
gives us unalloyed pleasure, and creates in us the 
capability of future exertion; as a mother she is the 
centre of the domestic circle, as a wife the protector 
of our substance, and the only creature to whom we 
can fearlessly unbosom ourselves. By woman our 
wants are anticipated, our pleasures extended, our 
hopes of future bliss strengthened ; and without her 
divine influence our present existence would be too 
irksome for any protracted endurance. In our de- 
fence she is the first to come forward—the last to 
leave us; in our adversity she is ever the angel of 
comfort and the inspirer of all that is pleasing and 
cheerful! she is like the morning and evening star of 
our destinies, and feels no pleasure in aught that is 





not mixed up with our individual tastes. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FLY-TRAPS AND POLITICS. 


arn 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 
eee 


It was an afternoon in May; 

Brown in the light the farmhouse lay— 
Green maples overhead. 

The May-grass waved adown the yard, 

With dandelion blossoms starred,— 
With clover blooms bespread. 


In the vine-shaded kitchen door 
My uncle sat—a vigorous war 
He waged upon the flies; 
For as he sailed on ships of snores 
For ports on slumber’s balmy shores, 
They buzzed around his eyes. 


Within, the midday work was o'er, 

The south-light flecked the kitchen floor 
In little spots of sun; 

My uncle nodded in his chair, 

Then roused (the fifth time) to declare, 

** How insects bother one!"’ 


“*Good lack! good lack!"’ I heard him say, 
_ “ Would some diviner lived to-day, 
To tell why flies were made! 
My days are a continual fight— 
A fence with flies; and then at night 
Comes a mosquito raid. ' 


“ Mollie, I—never saw the like! 
I wish some bright idea would strike 
That clever brain of yours! 
Can‘t you invent a fly-machine— 
A thing (like medicine I *ve seen) 
That either kills or cures?” 


For answer I besmeared the wall 
With treacle circles; so that all 
Within his cane’s reach lay. 
He peered across a sunshine slant— 
** Mollie,”’ in tone significant. 
“I"m glad you ‘re aunt's away!"" 


“ Now read your paper, there ‘s a dear, 
And when you see a fly fast here, 
Just hit it with your cane; 
And uncle, between you and I, 
I don't believe that very fly 
Will trouble you again."" 


At once with politics and flies 
My uncle busied mind and eyes; 
But, in excited mood, 
Got them confounded ; for I heard, 
With one loud crack, the silence stirred : 
“ Seward 's a goner! good!"’ 


Another blow; with hat awry, 

My uncle beamed triumphantly,— 
“ Thad—got a settler then!"" 

A pause: a third explosion came; 
A cry, with spectacles aflame, 

“ There ‘s no more squint for Ben!"" 


Came slaughter in a bloody wave: 
He raised up Jackson from his grave, 
And killed him in a breath; 
Doomed Johnson to a torture slow,— 
Captivity and treacle woe,— 
Did Robert Toombs to death. 


Suddenly stick and voice were still; 

There came a bonnet up the hill. 
He said, “I'm rid of some! 

I'll try again another day. 

You ‘d better wipe the spots away; 
Your aunt is coming home."* 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE SHADOW. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
eee 


I Am the last of my race. They have all gone to | 
the better land before me—parents, brothers and 
sisters, and well nigh every friend who knew me 
sixty years agone, when I was a blithe and happy 
girl of nineteen. When father died, and mother 
after Rim, they were buried from this house; and 
then the boys, my brothers, wandered out into the 
world, and the girls were called away, and followed 
their lovers to new homes; so that I have long lived 
here, desolate and alone. By-and-by, please God, I 
shall follow one who was as dear to me living as his 
memory has been sorrowful to me dead; but it will 
be to no earthly home, for he died before one of these 
sixty years was old, and I have lived only in cherish- 
ing his memory. "Tis a drear, sorrowful story, my 
young master, if you would hear it. I can croon it 
over to you, if you’ll sit here on the stool at my feet, 
and let me look at you till I recall from your own 
bonny face something of the way he looked. He had 
no brothers or sisters, or I should think you were of 
kin to him. Dale Phillips was his name; did you 
ever hear it from your people? No—I reckon not. 
It’s only the likeness of an accident, of course; but 
you are wonderfully like him. You have his serious, 
blue eyes, his wide, fair forehead, his auburn hair, 
which he would always brush away from his temples, 
as you do; and, then, here is his straight nose, his 
small laughing mouth, and his ruddy complexion. 
May the old woman kiss you, my boy? Thank you, 
lad; and don’t mind me if I do cry a little. it’s sixty 
years ago, in good truth; but the love of him, and 
the grief for the wrong I did him, is just as strong in 
my withered old heart, as it was then. 

Sixty years—yes, almost to a day; for I remember 
it was June, and the elms across the way were thick 
and heavy with leaves. The houses on this narrow, 





— 





old street were much the same then as now; maybe 
alittle more mossy now, about the eaves, and, per- 
haps, the woodbine and ivy have overgrown some of 
them since then; but it’s all the same tome. They 
were old enough then, for the colonists built them, 
and I have heard my father tell of the royal gov- 
ernors who have dined at the long table in the second 
room yonder. Strange things, sad things have hap- 
pened under this roof, I know. Sometimes, in the 
dead of the night, I hear such whispers and groans 
as no mortal lips could make; and tiny feet have, 
many and many a time, pattered along the hall past 
my chamber door. Not long ago there was a voice 
filled the whole house, one night, with such sad, 
sweet music, as melted me to tears. Then I have 
heard a woman’s mocking tones, as she laughed to 
scorn the man who offered her his love; and a guilty 
wife, praying wildly for mercy; and pistol shots, and 
shrieks, and wails of awful despair. Sometimes, 
when the moonlight streams bright over the floor of 
my chamber, I have fancied the figure of Dale mov- 
ing slowly acroes it, as he did that night—pausing to 
look at me, and then moving on into the shalow. 
But I may have dreamed this last; although it is no 
fancy of mine that the house is haunted. 

Dale was a sailor, and captain of a hant ship 
that voyaged between this port and the West Indies. 
We had been engaged a long, long time, and were to 
have been married when he came back from that 
last voyage. I loved him, my lad—yes, maybe too 
well. He was my idol, my brave, handsome Dale, 
and the bonniest man these eyes have ever seen. 
Perhaps God has punished me for loving him so well; 
bat, if 1 sinned in that, who would not have sinned? 
And he loved me, too, in his earnest, serious way, 
and he was so honest and truthful about it that he 
almost checked my wayward lightness of heart, and 
made me cling faithfully to him. If I had but al- 
ways trusted him! But it shall be all the same one 
day, when the dream is all dreamed out, and the 
morning of heaven breaks over us. 

I don’t know what it was made me so perverse that 
night. I knew he would come, for on the next day 
he was to sail; and I sat out yonder on the steps, 
waiting to hear his familiar footsteps coming down 
the street. He was late that night; the people in 
the house all went to bed and left me sitting there; 
but I knew he would come, as he did, just after the 
clock struck ten. The moon came up over the build- 
ings across the way, and flooded the street as if with 
the silver of the New Jerusalem; but the great elms 
opposite threw broad shadows out into the light. I 
‘was very, very happy, and it seemed to me as if 
nothing could happen to shadow my life. By-and-by 
he came. I heard his quick, firm step, a long way 
down the street, before he reached the house; and 
when he sat down on the step at my feet, just as you 
are sitting there, lad, and took off his bat, and shook 
his hair back from his handsome face, I believe I did 
worship him in my secret heart. And that was why 
I put my arm around his neck, and kissed him, and 
laid my head on his shoulder and wept, exulting in 
my blind, p pt way, b I thought no 
evil thing could ever come nigh us. And here we 
sat for two happy hours, which sped away as such 
hours always do, and left us both with that hungry 
sense of yearning after something yet to be gained, 
which oppresses us all till the grave closes above us. 
He talked the most that night,for I was but too happy 
to sit and listen, leaning both arms upon his broad 
shoulder. He told me all about his plans for the fu- 
ture, and rejoiced my heart by telling me that this 
should be his last voyage. He should go to Havana 
first, to sell his cargo, and thence he might have to 
go to Port au Prince for a return freight; but he 
could hardly be away more than two months. And 
then he meant to abandon the ship forever; for, he 
said he never could bear the thought, after we were 
married, of me at home, lonely and full of foreboding 
for him. “ You think that well, don’t you?” And 
he looked up to me with his grave, blue eyes. 

“Of course, I do, Dale,” said I; ‘‘ but who shall 
warrant me that you will ever come back to me from 
this voyage?” 

“The good God who has so often preserved me 
from danger,” he said. ‘ And may he have both of 
us under his watchful care.” 

It was thus that he rebuked me, and made me feel 
new trust and hope. Was it my fault that I had not 
the noble faith in God and man with which his great 
heart was overrunning? Had this been mine, al- 
though the bitterness of all this sorrow must still 
have come, the pang could not have reached me. 
Well-a-day—the night will not last always. 

And then we sat and talked together; something 
of the present, but more of the mysterious future, 
where, beyond the shadows of this present parting, 
all good angels of happiness seemed beckoning us 
with snowy hands. It was at the last moment, when 
my tears were falling thick and fast with the pain 
and weariness of his going, that the blight came 
which has saddened all my life. He took his hand- 
kerchief from his breast to dry my eyes, and a little 
ivory picture came with it, and fell at my feet. I 
reached down and took it; he had stooped hastily for 
it, and as I looked into his face, I fancied that it 
flushed under my glance. 

** My sister,” he said. 

What demon was it that strained at my heart, in 
that evil hour, and half maddened me with jealousy? 








—and why could I not believe him, for the truth that | 


always lived in his eyes? The face was in nothing 
like his; his was light, and this was that of a dark, 





waywardness of my nature that kindled me into 
quick alarm, filling me with jealous fear, and caus- 
ing me to disbelieve his assurance. I obeyed the 
devil’s impulse that prompted me to cast it down 
passionately, to spurn his hand from my shoulder, 
and to turn from him with angry reproach. His eyes 
were full of reproving sorrow; his look might have 
softened a heart of flint; but I, foolish, weak creature 
that I was—I chose to think it hypocrisy. 

“You never loved me, Dale Phillips,” I sobbed. 
“This picture is proof of your treachery. You would 
play with me to please your fancy, and leave me 
heart-broken at last.” 

“Youdo me grievous wrong,” he said, and tried 
again to place his hand upon me; but I shook it off 
as though it had been a serpent. ‘I tell you nothing 
but the truth: this is the face of none other than my 
sister.” 

“You never told me you had a sister. I don’t 
believe it.” 

He drew himself proudly up, and folded his arms. 

“ This is the first time in my life that I have ever 
been accused of falsehood; and now, by the woman 
I love better than all the wold. Will you not 
believe me, Kate?” 

His voice was proud and indignant when he began; 
but the last words were spoken softly, in his quiet, 
winning way. The impulse was strong upon me to 
throw myself into his arms, and confess my fault; 
but some wretched pride of spirit held me back. I 
shook my head, and averted my face. When next I 
looked toward him, he was standing with folded 
arms and a face like marble, so sorrowful that it 
haunts me yet; and when he spoke, his voice was 
hasky with emotion. 

“ Mast it all end in this way, my darling?” were 
his words. ‘‘ You have always trusted me—why not 
now? Let us be reconciled again, Kate; there is no 
reason in this.’ 

He held out his arms to me. My heart yearned 
to him; I longed to lay my head on his breast, and 
tell him that my suspicions had wronged him, and 
that I never would distrust him again; and then 
there came a mocking whisper from the fiend of jeal- 
ousy at my elbow. ‘ Beware—beware! He deceives 
you as he has deceived others!” And so I could not 
speak; but, shrinking away from his embrace, I sat 
down in the doorway and covered my face. 

“‘Good-by, then, Kate, forever! The day will 
come when you will know how grievously you have 
wronged me. I may not see it; but when it comes, 
1 wish you nothing worse than the reproaches of your 
conscience. Good-by.” ~ 

I did not hear his footfulls for a moment, so I knew 
he was still standing there, hoping, perhaps, that I 
might relent. He moved away very slowly, when he 
went; and, as the gate closed after him, I looked up. 
Instead of walking down the pavement, he went 
straight across the way, moving very slowly; and, 
just this side the shadows of the great elms, he paus- 
ed and looked back. His tall, graceful figure stood 
out against the moonlight, and his shoulders. were 
bent toward me, as if he waited and listened to hear 
the word, the little word, that even then would have 
brought him back. Ifhe had lingered but a moment 
longer, I should have conquered myself, and called 
to him; I was wrestling and struggling with my 
willful heart, and a little time must have given me 
the victory over myself; but, while I hesitated, he 
moved on into the shadow, and the blackness that 
fell from the branches of the great elms swallowed 
him forever from my sight. I never saw him again. 

And what then, lad, do you ask? What could 
there be but a quick awakening, and a season of bit- 
ter self-reproach, and days and nights of such misery 
and weariness of heart, as wrinkles fair young faces, 
and brings gray hairs to bonny brown heads? All 
this was mine for months, while I still hoped that I 
might see him again some day, and own my fault, 
and be furgiven and taken back to his heart again. 
I could not hear from him, nor send him any word; 
but almost every day I tried to satisfy my longing by 
writing him a little letter; and thus many and many 
a@ night, while my tears fell upon the paper, I told 
him of my fault, and asked him to forgive me. I 
laid them all away together in a little box he gave 
me, thinking that some day he should see them, and 
learn from them much better than I could tell him 
how sorely my pride had wronged both him and me. 
And so the days went by, and not a word came to tell 
me of the ship that carried him. The summer and 
autumn passed, and the winter came; and many 
seasons after them came and went; but none of them 
brought me any tidings of Dale Phillips. It was very 
long before I parted with the hope to which my lone- 
ly heart would cling, that we should yet meet again 
in the body, and that nothing but death should part 
us more. But he never came to me, lad; he never 
can. The sea cannot give up its dead; and, though 
the days shall be few and short before I shall seek 
him, he may not come to me. ~ 

Then, as I have told you, lad, I lived on; and the 
years went by and took my beauty with them, until 
I became thin, and gray, and wrinkled, as you see 
me now. The sorrow, and the love, and the hope 
have all sustained me. At first 1 was impatient for 
the end, and wished that I might be called quickly 
away; but afterward my troubled soul grew calm, 
and I learned to look patiently for the close. The 
brothers and sisters of my girlish days all left me, 
and there has been no living thing around which the 


, tendrils of my heart could twine, so that not a tithe 
| of my affection has been lost to the memory of Dale. 


| proud girl, black-haired, and with burning, dark , I do not know whether any of them are yet living; 


eyes, and no feature in common with bim. And, 
yet, what of it? It must have been the capricious 


| they used to write to me about their happy hours, 


and the sweet faces of children that were clustering 





around them, and urge me to come and live with 
them; but my feet have clung to this old house, so 
filled with the living memory of Dale Phillips that I 
can never pass a day elsewhere. 

There was a strange thing happened here, long 
ago, after I had grown to be an old woman. I sat 
here in the doorway, one twilight, as I had sat when 
Dale left me; and there came from the street a great 
noise, and a feeble cry of pain; and then some men 
came through the gate with something in their arms. 
A poor old lady, they said, had been run over bya 
careless driver, and was badly hurt. 1 had them lay 
her on my bed; and presently the doctor came. He 
shook his head atter he had seen her, and said she 
was injured past all hope of care. When they went 
away and left us alone, I loosened her dress and 
bathed her temples, and sat down and fanned her 
till she opened her eyes. They were wild, black 
eyes, and looked out from her withered, yellowed 
face, in a frightened way. “ Where am 1?” she 
asked, as she saw me. I told her, and told her she 
was hurt, and must not talk, and that I would take 
care of her till she should be well. “ But I will talk,” 
she said, fiercely, and snapped her eyes at me like a 
Savage creature. “I remember it now; the driver 
could not stop for a poor old thing like me, and so he 
hurled a great oath at me, and drove his brutes right 
over me. Well, why not? Nobody ever had any 
thought for me—nobody but Dale.” She grew half 
delirious, and wandered on in her speech, while I 
put my head down close to hers, partly to hear, and 
partly that she might not see how I trembled, as I 
began to see the truth that had been buried for fif'y 
years. “No; there was nobody to care or think for 
me, but Dale, after mother died; dear mother, who 
died because I grieved her to death, you know. Fa- 
ther was cold and hard with me, and turned me from 
the house when he knew how wicked I had been; 
and then I became a poor lost creature, abandoned 
by all the world—all but Dale, dear, kind brother 
Dale. He found me out, you know, and made a 
home for me, and promised some day to get a wife 
who would love me, and then we should live together 
and be so happy! O, Dale, Dale, why did you leave 
me? Iwas good when you were with me, and you 
taught me to think that the good God would forgive 
me and take me back to him, and love me as he did 
when I was a little child; but I had no strength 
without you. It was so cruel, Dale, when you 
promised to come back, and never leave me again— 
80 cruel—so cruel!” 

And so she raved and cried, the poor, wrecked 
woman, while 1 buried my throbbing head in the 
pillow, and wept such tears as only come from the 
fountains of a broken heart. At last the man himselt 
was revealed,so grand,so pure and noble, that I 
prostrated myself in spirit at his feet, and cried aloud 
to H for forgi of my dreadful fault. I 
saw him again, standing by the steps with folded 
arms and sorrowfal face; I heard his last words. 
*‘The day will come when you will know how griev- 
ously you have wronged me. I may not see it; but 
when it comes, I wish you nothing worse than the 
reproaches of your conscience ;”—and I prayed, as I 
never prayed before, for strength to bear my crush- 
ing burden. And it was given me; I have borne it 
long and wearily; but the way grows short, and very 
soon, I hope, I shall lay it down at the Muaster’s feet. 

In the silent watches of that night the poor out- 
cast died, and I reverently closed her eyes. If the 
spirit of Dale Phillips could see me then, I think my 
fault must have been atoned. I buried her from this 
house, and placed a headstone over her grave. If 
you care to look in the little cemetery beyond the 
bridge, you will find it, with only the date, and the 
words, “ Dale’s Sister.” So she was to me; I never 
knew her name; but I know she has a new name in 
her new heme, and that though here her sins were 
as scarlet, they shall be there as white as snow. 

Well, lad, good-by! Don’t let the old woman’s 
story make you sad, but go your ways, and be good, 
and honest, and truthful all your days. I came out 
here in the sunshine this morning to cheer my loneli- 
ness a little; and when you came along and looked 
80 kindly at me, you reminded meso much of Dale 
that I could not help calling youin. Good-by, boy 
—here’s an old women’s kiss and blessing for you. 
Life’s sunshine is all before you; and if you ever 
think of me, let it be as of one who has reached the 
sunshine of eternal life, and who lingers no more in 
earth’s shadows. 





> 





CHRIST AND HIS LIFE. 

Cicero’s complaint respecting the founders of Pa- 
gan systems of religion and philosophy is well known. 
“ Who is there among them all,” he asks, “ whose 
practical principles, temper, and conduct were con- 
formable to right reason? Who ever regarded his 
philosophy as a law and rule of life, and not rather 
as an ostentation of his ability and learning? Who 
ever obeyed his own instructions, and made his pre- 


cepts the model of his own daily practice?” But. 


with Christ it is not so, infidels themselves being the 
judges. By universal consent his doctrine and life 
are one. His character was a living impersonation 
of what he taught, thus becoming of the nature of a 
new and supplementary revelation, because it shows 
how the various Christian graces should exist and 
act together, qualifying each other, balancing each 
other, complementing and perfecting each other. 





An old bell-ringer in Salem has got so accustomed 
to the sound of the bell he rings, that he says if he 
was in Marblebead, as far off as that, and should 
hear its tone,he should know that he wasn’t ringing it. 
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THE WIFE OF PIERO BRUD . 


eee 
BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON, 
eee 


sorrow and desolation to hundreds of families « 
officer named Brunoro lay on the battle-fic ! 
agonies of death. His noble deeds throv 

scene of carnage had excited the admirati =» 
spectators, and the soldiers under his comr. iN 
fought like lions as they heard his inspiri::: © 
Now his voice was hushed to a faint moan 

brave heart that had withstood so many sh: ; 
soon to be stilled by the mighty conqueror t’: 
alone subdue its high and noble aspirations. 

As a pitying soldier removed the heavy sv... |)" 
grasped by the hand now powerless to de! 
cause of his country, and opened the thick © |). 
coat to give the sufferer air, a small minix 
rolled to the ground, which the dying han « 
sought, The soldier restored it to the bor: 
which it had fallen, and as he did so, itwasv 0 |. 
and disclosed the features of a young and’). 
face, soft and sweet as a woman's. Had it 
for the military garb, clothing all that was 
the figure, the man would have declared it |'- ' 
girl in the first sweet passing away of ¢))))) » 
The dying officer pressed his hand upon the.\ \ 
picture, and held it with all his tailing stre:'- 

“It is bis son, perhaps,” thought the ® \. « 
he poured between the purple lipsa drop «+ 
spirits from his canteen. It revived the off : . 
moment; and as the soldier looked around | - ©. 
to carry him from the sunny spot where 
woman, pale, feeble and tottering, approact. ©‘: 
She was of slight stature, scarce larger the: |. 
yet evidently far advanced in years. Shew'. - 
loud cry, but as she looked upon the d 
which kindled with an expression of radi |: « 
she came near, she only said, eoftly: 

“ My Piero! is it thus I must see you leav:: 
“Dear, good Bona!” came slowly from) - . 
lips, “‘ would you have it otherwise? It is 201: - 
death, is it not? How else should a soldier...» « 
She fell on her knees beside him and ki. 
When she lifted her face again, there was 6). 6: 

ment—the soul had passed in that brief 
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He is my husband.” 
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though the faded face bore small trace of 1) 10 
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sweet as when the artist had touched it yeas). «.- 
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‘| eble cry of pain; and then some men 
ined the gate with something in their arms. 
AO ot ly, they said, had been run over by a 
‘eis, and was badly hurt. I had them lay 

mons ; and presently the doctor came. He 
atter he had seen her, and said she 

‘' «stall hope of care. When they went 

wee ' us alone, I loosened her dress and 
baed ’ ‘omples, and sat down and fanned her 
‘veo ers d her eyes. They were wild, black 

4 ‘oo ced out from her withered, yellowed 
ivhtened way. “ Where am I?” she 

wi * + awme. I told her, and told her she 
we bait must not talk, and that I would take 
’ i! she should be well. “ But I will talk,” 

~ it, tte coly, and snapped her eyes at me like a 
voces ca, “I remember it now; the driver 

" * \\ for @ poor old thing like me, and so he 

oath at me, and drove his brutes right 

1, why not? Nobody ever had any 

" ‘7 e—-nobody but Dale.” She grew half 

Vesti inva vandered on in her speech, while I 

v \« | cowm elose to hers, partly to hear, and 

> might not see how I trembled, as I 
’ « +18 trath that had been buried for fif'y 

' “so there was nobody to care or think for 

" '' tc. after mother died; dear mother, who 

' ' «ss \ grieved her to death, you know. Fa- 

" ' oc © ond hard with me, and turned me from 

he hose ween he knew how wicked I had been ; 

‘ ' came @ poor lost creature, abandoned 

~-ild—all but Dale, dear, kind brother 

‘nd me out, you know, and made a 
nd promised some day to get a wife 

» me, and then we should live together 

is ~yt O, Dale, Dale, why did you leave 

1d when you were with me, and you 
hink that the good God would forgive 
‘ toh 16 back to him, and love me as he did 

'e ' we. little child; but I had no strength 
Vow os It was so cruel, Dale, when you 
reiaee me back, and never leave me again— 
nell? 

» raved and cried, the poor, 5 aa 
1 buried my throbbing head in the 
Wea ‘ot such tears as only come from the 
‘o's +' © broken heart. At last the man himselt 
ust ‘ls grand, so pure and noble, that I 

Wop at renee’ -elf in spirit at his feet, and cried aloud 

' fesren +. forgiveness of my dreadful fault. I 
» '° sti, standing by the steps with folded 
ms snl. owdal face; I heard his last words. 
’ ’''! come when you will know how griev- 

Cy any | Seen ae I may not see it; but 

Veer it , I wish you nothing worse than the 

wnee n our conscience ;”—and I prayed, as I 

r + ‘afore, for strength to bear my crush- 

nd it was given me; I have borne it 

' v5 but the way grows short, and very 

' shall lay it down at the Master’s feet. 

'-~t watches of that night the poor out- 

{ reverently closed her eyes. If the 

*hillips could see me then, I think my 

nen +e been atoned. I buried her from this 

‘|! ced @ headstone over her grave, If 

ok in the little cemetery beyond the 

') find it, with only the date, and the 

» Sister.” So’ she was to me; I never 

‘93 but I know she has a new name in 

’ and that though here her sins were 
~ shall be there as white as snow. 

' »0d-by! Don’t let the old woman’s 

*: sad, but go your ways, and be good, 
-d truthful all your days. I came out 
‘ shine this morning to cheer my loneli- 
nd when you came along and looked 
’, you reminded meso much of Dale 

‘! \ot help calling you in. Good-by, boy 

) t-woman’s kiss and blessing for you. 
2 is all before you; and if you ever 
‘tit be as of one who has reached the 
‘rnal life, and who lingers no more in 
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t1IST AND HIS LIFE. 

aplaint respecting the founders of Pa- 
religion and philosophy is well known. 
among them all,” he asks, “whose 
siples, temper, and conduct were con- 
ri ight reason? Who ever regarded his 
~ oor «sa lawand rule of life, and not rather 
on of his ability and learning? Who 
s own instructions, and made his pre- 
iel of his own daily practice?” But. 
vot \ + not 80, infidels themselves being the 
niversal consent his doctrine and life 
character was a living impersonation 
1: ght, thus becoming of the nature of a 
»mentary revelation, because it shows 
ig Christian graces should exist and 
ualifying each other, balancing each 

ienting and perfecting each other, 
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‘nger in Salem has got so accustomed 
the bell he rings, that he says if he 
read, as far off as that, and should 
should know that he wasn’t ringing it. 


‘ «1, and urge me to come and live with 
\ feet have clung to this old house, so 

this living memory of Dale Phillips that I 

i bever to +s a day elsewhere. 

v4 « strange thing happened here, long 

ae, at 'ad grown to be an old woman. I sat 
herein rway, one twilight, as I had sat when , 

tle wins ind there came from the street a great 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WIFE OF PIERO BRUNORO. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON, 





In 1846, when the battle of Negropont brought 
sorrow and desolation to hundreds of families, a brave 
officer named Brunoro lay on the battle-field in the 
agonies of death. His noble deeds throughout the 
scene of carnage had excited the admiration of the 
spectators, and the soldiers under his command had 
fought like lions as they heard his inspiring words. 
Now his voice was hushed to a faint moan, and the 
brave heart that had withstood so many shocks, was 
soon to be stilled by the mighty conqueror that could 
alone subdue its high and noble aspirations. 
As a pitying soldier removed the heavy sword still 
grasped by the hand now powerless to defend the 
cause of his country, and opened the thick military 
coat to give the sufferer air, a small miniature case 
rolled to the ground, which the dying hand vainly 
sought. The soldier restored it to the bosom from 
which it had fallen, and as he did so, it was unclasped 
and disclosed the features of a young and beautiful 
, soft and sweet as a woman’s. Had it not been 
for the military garb, clothing all that was visible of 
the figure, the man would have declared it that of a 
girl in the first sweet passing away of childhood. 
The dying officer pressed his hand upon the cherished 
picture, and held it with all his failing strength. 

“Tt is his son, perhaps,” thought the soldier, as 
he poured between the purple lips a drop or two of 
spirits from his canteen. It revived the officer for a 
moment; and as the soldier looked around for help 
to carry him from the sunny spot where he “lay, a 
woman, pale, feeble and tottering, approached them. 
She was of slight stature, scarce larger than a child, 
yet evidently far advanced in years. She uttered no 
loud cry, but as she looked upon the dying face, 
which kindled with an expression of radiant joy as 
she came near, she only said, softly: 

“ My Piero! is it thus I must see you leave me?” 

“Dear, good Bona!” came slowly from the dying 
lips, ‘* would you have it otherwise? It is a glorious 
death, is it not? How else should a soldier depart?” 

She fell on her knees beside him and kissed him. 
When she lifted her face again, there was no move- 
ment—the soul had passed in that brief embrace. 
Calm and composed, as if it were an event she had 
long been waiting for, she directed the soldier to 
bring help to bear the dead to a house near the bat- 
tle-field, nor did she weep until she caught sight of 
the picture lying across the motionless breast. 

‘It was mine,” she sobbed, in answer to the ques- 
tioning look of the soldier. ‘‘ He has always worn it- 
He is my husband.” 

The brief glance of the soldier showed him that the 
features and expression were indeed the same, al- 


| though the faded face bore small trace of the bloom 


that the picture wore. One thing he observed, that 
the look had not hardened by age. It was soft and 
sweet as when the artist had touched it years before. 

Piero Brunoro was borne to his Jast rest, followed 
by brave men, who knew his worth and valued him 
accordingly. There were those of high deeds and 
noble hearts, and there were crowned heads too, 
that did homage to the memory of the faithful sol- 
dier. And there, too, the little pale, faded woman 
in a carriage by herself, close behind the funeral 
bier, was clasping her withered hands to her breast, 
and -softly repeating, “‘My Piero, not long shall we 
be separated.” 

At the gate of the churchyard the procession 
stopped. A man of high rank, an officer in the 
Neapolitan army, who wore his titles by right of a 
noble and unstained ancestry, and badges of honor 
for his own courageous deeds, opened the carriage 
door and lifted out the occupant, whose weight was 
light as that of achild. She could not stand a mo- 
ment, and he bore her to the side of the bier. Bru- 
noro’s handsome brow, scarce altered by years, with 
its crown of dark curling locks, lay there upturned to 
the sunlight; and the officer yielded to her evident 
struggle to kneel beside him. Her head was bowed 
upon that face so long that they feared she had 
fainted. Tenderly as one would touch an infant the 
officer raised her head, and as tenderly laid it upon 
the long grass at his feet. 

“They are parted no more forever!” he whispered 
to one who stood behind him. “She has had her 
wish—to die by his coffin.” 





Lift the curtain of the past and see what it dis- 
closes. In an apartment of the kingly palace of 
Alphonso of Naples, years before this event, a woman 
was admitted, after long waiting, to the presence of 
the sovereign. She was of small stature, fair and 
comely, but no longer young. So pure and heavenly 
was her countenance, that she might have walked 
through the earth unharmed, as if protected by an 








“ By restoring to his freedom one who is unjustly 
deprived of it. For years I have wearied the ears of 
every prince in Italy to grant me this, but all in vain. 





helpless prisoner within the old castle of Valentia, 

for revolting against Sforza.” 

“And what is Piero Brunoro to you—father or 
brother?” 

A blush as faint as that which dyes the pale heart 
of the white rose stole over the faded cheek, as she 
answered, “Neither, sire; he is my betrothed 
husband.” 

Briefly she then related to the king, with a touch- 
ing simplicity and earnestness, that she had been 
orphaned at three years of age; that Brunoro had 
saved her from want when he was a mere youth; 
that, having no female relatives, he had kept her 
beside him, and nobly and delicately guarded her 
with a brother’s tenderness, and with more than a 
brother’s fondest affection; that he had been arrested 
and thrown into prison, whither she was not per- 
mitted to follow him; and that, grown desperate by 
the continued imprisonment that was awaiting him, 
she had come to lay her heart at her sovereign’s feet, 
and entreat him as a Christian man and a Christian 
king to strike off the fetters of a deeply injured fel- 
low-being. 

Her voice gathered strength as she spoke, and her 
little figure dilated with the emotions under which 
she labored. Alphonso looked at her with admira- 
tion. Her long, black curls, in which were inter- 
mixed a few threads which sorrow, not age, had 
touched with silver, were thrown back from her 
face, and the pale, white hands were clasped upon 
her bosom. 

* Lady,” said the king, “ you shall sorrow no more, 
if Alphonso of Naples can prevent it.”’ 

He drew a small ebony writing-desk beside him 
and selected two rolls of parchment, writing a few 
words on each. To the dim eyes that looked upon 
them, there was but 4 single name on either that 
seemed legible; but as the mist of tears cleared away, 
the words became visible to her sense. One roll con- 
tained the order for Piero Brunoro’s release from 
imprisonment, the other appointing him to a high 
post in the army, with rich emoluments! Gratefully 
she knelt and wept her thanks; and with a hearty 
blessing from the good King Alphonso, she departed 
to carry the welcome news to the prisoner. 

Ten years of weary imprisonment had done their 
work upon the strong frame of Brunoro, but the 
strong heart they could not subdue. That was still 
true to the little maiden whom he had adopted into 
his affections, and many a weary hour had been 
cheered by the remembrance of her whom his cruel 
enemies would not allow to share his confinement, 
as she had desired to do. Half-waking, half-dream- 
ing, he sat on the small, wretched bed at the hour of 
twilight. The door had unclosed so lightly, that he 
had not even heard it—but a breath was upon his 
cheek and a soft voice in his ear, that brought back 
a@ remembrance of long ago. In his abstracted state 
he whispered, ‘‘ Bona! beloved Bona! when will you 
come?” And the sweet voice answered, ‘‘ I am here, 
dear Piero! I will never leave you again!” 

She trembled as she spoke, for hardly had the 
sound left her lips, when the poor prisoner fell down 
like one dead. “I have killed him! I have killed 
him!” she shrieked. And the benevolent jailor, 
hearing her words, rushed into the dungeon. 

It was long ere Piero Brunoro awoke to the full 
consciousness of the freedom awaiting him. It was 
joy enough to hold the beloved Bona to his heart 
and look upon the face, which, pale and withered 
from its first bloom, was dear as ever to his heart. 
Then came the added joy of knowing that she was 
the same as when she had followed him to the camp, 
a child, disguised as a page. For thus had the dear 
Bona accompanied her preserver. Brunoro had no 
mother nor sister with whom to trust the precious 
child, and he had dressed her like a boy to save her 
from the coarse admiration which her beauty might 
have drawn from the rude soldiers. 

Always kind, thoughtful and delicate, he had 
watched over her, little dreaming that one day she 
would be wearing out her heart for his misfortunes. 
When Brunoro had been seized prisoner, Bona, in 
her page’s apparel, and answering to the name of 
Alberto, had attempted to force her way into the 
prison. The officers who arrested him refused all 
but a parting word. That parting was as solemn as 
death. The girl’s cheek was blanched to a deathly 
hue, and Piero was suffering martyrdom in the 
thought of what the beautiful child might be exposed 
to when deprived of her protector. Sorrow and 
heartbreak followed her, but it abode no less with 
him. Often, in his dreams, he had seen her in perils, 
which, in his waking moments, he had shuddered to 
think of. 

It had all passed now, and“the future bore a bud of 
promise which would out-bloom all their hopes. 
When Brunoro had recovered from the illness which 
a sudden change had occasioned, they were married. 
Always, from that time, Bona claimed the right to 
follow her soldier in his wanderings, and it was only 
@ momentary absence that had prevented her from 
seeing him fall, when the terrible stroke came upon 
her beloved. She heard him utter his last audible 
words, as the friendly officer supported her to his 
side: ‘* Love, you promised never to leave me again!” 
There was a brief separation indeed between two 
souls so intertwined in each other. In that eternal 
world to which Bona had followed her beloved there 
was speedy re-union. No more heartbreak—no more 
sorrow. 

They laid them in thesame grave. There was little 
need of the gray marble stones, for their memories 
were kept green and sacred by all who knew them in 
life; and what does posterity care for departed 





es Brunoro, a brave and gallant soldier, lies a 











angel’s presence. Meekly and modestly she ap- 
hed Alphonso, and besought him to grant her a 

single boon. 

‘Whatever you ask shall be bestowed, fair lady,” 
was the kind response. 

She blushed at his pli t and disclaimed it. 

“Tam not fair, sire. More than forty years have 
passed over me, and most of them years of anxiety 
and sorrow, but it is in your majesty’s power to 
relieve me from all further grief.” 

** Tell me how, dear lady?” 





[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 
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GRAVE OF THOMAS SMITH WEBB. 
Messrs. Epirors:—It was with no feelings of 
idle curiosity, that I, a few days since, visited the 
grave of our late Illustrious Brother and Companion, 
Thomas Smith Webb. And thinking perhaps your 
readers might be interested in a short description of 
his monument, etc., I send you the following for 
publication. 

His grave is situated in the northeast corner of the 
North Cemetery, in Providence. The lot is surround- 
ed by a fine-hewn granite curbing, whilein the cen- 
tre rears a beautiful granite monument, bearing on 
each of its sides the following inscriptions: 

FRONT. 

(Maltese Cross.) 
Founder of St. John’s Encampment of 
Knights Templar. 
Providence, A. D. 1802, 
Grand Master 
of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

From A. D. 1805« 
until his death. 
Dept. Grand Master 
of the Gen. Grand Encampment 
of the United States, 
From A. D. 1816 
until his death. 
LEFT SIDE. 
(Harp.) 
Thomas Smith Webb, 
Born in Boston. Mass., 
Oct. 30, 1771. 
Died in Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 6th, 1819. 
His remains were deposited 
beneath this monument. 
1st President of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
If music still his soul inspire— 
Harp of the soap be thou his lyre. 


Back. 
(Square and Compass.) 
Grand Master 
of the 
Grand Lodge of Rhode Island 
in 1813 and 1814. 
Erected 
by the 
Masonic Fraternity 
of Rhode Island 
1862. 


RIGHT SIDE. 
(Triangle. ) 
Grand High Priest 
of the 
Grand Chapter of Rhode Island 
from 
1804 until 1815. 


And as I gazed on the monument which marked 
his last resting-place, I could but think, ‘‘ Here lies 
the ashes of a brother whose memory is, and ever 
will be, beloved and respected by the Fraternity 
throughout the universe, one whose life and energies 
were devoted to the good of the craft.” 

Would that there were more like him, and that the 
whole Fraternity would labor as he did to preserve 
*¢ the ancient landmarks” of our Order, and not suf- 
fer any of the innovations, or so-called improvements 
of the present day, to creep in to our work; and not 
only to preserve them, but abide by, and live more 
in accordance with, its teachings, so that when a per- 
son is said to be a Mason, “ the world may know that 
he is one to whom the burdened heart may pour out 
its sorrows; to whom distress may prefer its suit; 
whose hand is guided by justice, and his heart is ex- 
panded by benevolence.” 

At Westerly, R. I., they have a fine now hall 
which is soon to be dedicated, at which time I ms; 
give you an account of the same. 

“ LycuRGUs.” 





ADMISSION TO MASONRY. 


It is generally deemed a sufficient qualification for 
the honors of Masonry, that a man can present “a 
good moral character,” and that, armed with this 


mittance to a Lodge. We grant that the moral qual- 
ification is prerequisite, but it is not all-sufticient; 
and we conceive that herein a great mistake is often 
made in measuring a man’s fitness for becoming a 
Mason. Committees rarely go beyond this in their 
inquiries regarding a candidate, and when a man is 
balloted for, nine times in ten, as little is known of 
the attributes that make up the real man, as was 
known before his name was mentioned. This “ mor- 





goodness? 


al character ” has been canvassed, and if he has not 


passport, he can have no difficulty in obtaining ad- 


wronged anybody, has paid his debts, attends church 
regularly, and indulges in no app t vices, he 
comes in, though he may not have one qualificaticn 
that should distinguish members of a Fraternity bas- 
ed upon such humane principles as those of Masonry. 
A merely moral man, who pays his “ tithes of mint 
and cummin,” has no business there. The large- 
hearted benevolence of such an institution, and the 
unselfishness of its scope, have no sympathy with 
him, and hence after the momentary splurge attend- 
ing his admission, a sickly and ephemeral emotion, 
he falls away, to be seen no more in Lodge meetings, 
except on some especial occasion, when his name on 
the rolls, more than his conduct, gives him a place. 
There are, besides, men admitted who still have the 
moral qualification, but who are crochety and trou- 
blesome fellows, whose want is to make everybody un- 
happy around them, and who in a Lodge are especial- 
ly provocative of discomfort. It is unfortunate that 
such are most constant in their attendance, and shed 
an unhappy influence about them. There are others, 
also,coarse people, not objectionable morally, perhaps, 
but who have no appreciation of the institution they 
enter. Its beautiful ceremonies are lost upon them, 
and though well enough as men, they were far bet- 
ter outside its doors. It was Dr. Johnson, we believe, 
who said that the Church of England marriage ser- 
vice was too high and grand for use in common mar- 
riages; and we certainly think in many cases a like 
remark would apply to Masonry. ” Morality, sociality, 
humanity, intelligence and gentlemanly propriety 
should be combined in the inquisition, and though 
absolute perfection may not be attained, an approx- 
imation muy be made to it. It is worth trying, and a 
committee in making a report, should be made to 
state distinctly what sort of a man a candidate is in 
every department of life—his age, his occupation, his 
temperament, his habits, his appearance. No excuse 
should be admitted for departure from this, and in 
no case should the moral qualification alone be ad- 
mitted as proof of fitness. 








THE FIRST CELEBRATION OF St. JOHN’s Day 
IN Boston.—The first celebration of St. John’s Day 
in Boston was in 1739. Joseph Green, one of the 
poets of the day, wrote some rhymes about the affair, 
which are full of local hits. Thecelebration was on 
the 26th; the postponement is thus referred to: 


“* June the 24th, was Sunday, 

And Gov'nr Belcher fasts on Monday, 

So for the sake of eating dinner, 

They tricked the Saint to please the Sinner."* 








MOSCOW. 

The claims of Moscow to admiration have not gen- 
erally been underrated by travellers; and we have 
often thought that the coloring of their pictures 
has been considerably influenced by the direction of 
their journey. A traveller fresh from Europe is pre- 
pared to consider Moscow as, to a considerable ex- 
tent, an Asiatic city; and if he has never been in 
Asia, and is on his way thither, he dwells with ad- 
miration and wonder on its Asiatic features, which 
are all new to him, and to which he is perhaps in- 
duced to give an undue prominence, on account of 
the satisfaction which he may naturally feel in hav- 
ing, 80 to speak, travelled beyond the moral boun- 
dary of Europe. He wants materials for that com- 
parison between Moscow and the cities, not only of 
Europe, but of Asia, by which it seems to us that 
only a correct estimate of this remarkable place can 
be formed. The Asiatic arrangement of the houses 
with their appendages in detached courts, so that a 
line of twelve adjoining houses can scarcely be seen 
evsn in the most crowded part of the town—the 
throng of unchristian-like churches, with their clue- 
tered domes of green and gold, their white towers 
and green spires, and their round or octangular min- 
arets surmounted by glittering bulbous domes—:.nd 
then the endless and analogous variety of costumes 
and languages in the streets and places of public re- 
sort, so that it would seem as if all nations, from 
India to the Atlautic, were holding congress at Mos- 
cow; all these are circumstances calculated to im- 
press and influence the most severe imagination, and 
.to prevent that well-balanced view which it is in all 
cases most important to obtain. 

On the other hand, the traveller who comes to 
Moscow on his way from Asia to Europe is enchanted 
by the indications of European civilization which he 
discovers at Moscow, and which form perhaps the 
first actual evidence of his approach to his own coun- 
try. This feeling disposes him to regard all that is 
European with the utmost favor, and to give it an 
exaggerated importance. The buildings on the mod- 
els of Greece or Rome—the broad streets, paved, 
though badly—the lamps, though few and far between 
—are things that delight him, as bringing to his mind 
scenes from which he has long been absent; and as 
the houses front the streets and have sash windows, 
he is in no disposition to cavil at the gay colors— 
white, yellow, orange, green, pink, blue or red—with 
which their stuccoed fronts are covered. All is 
pleasing. Even the Asiatic part of the scene is grateful 
to him, as affording him a last glimpse of the “ wild 
and wondrous East” from which he is departing, 
while at the same time the things of his own Europe 
form part of the same prospect. Moscow is in facta 
divided empire, of which neither Europe nor Asia 
can say, “ This is mine!” 





VANITY.—Vanity is said to be something that no 
man nor woman either, by any accident, ever pos- 





sesses, but what is very largely eee in every- 
body else! 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








A QUEEN’S CONFESSION. 


I am failing, wasting, dying, 
Without plaint or moan, 

Life's enchantments all around me, 
And the world my own. 


Throned aloft in regal splendors, 
Should not life be sweet ? 

With a crown upon my forehead, 
Kingdom at my feet ? 


Every day adoring suppliants 
In my presence bend; 

Every day fresh throng of suitors 
For my grace contend. 


“ Wondrous fair,’* they call me, “ fairest ;” 
“Envy of all eyes."’ 
I am sick at heart with listening 
To their flatteries. 


What avail the pomp and lustre 
Of my grand estate, 

When my woman's heart amidst it 
Dwelleth desolate ? 


All men’s love to me is worthless, 
Save the love of one! 

Who could see the stars with vision 
Dazzled by the sun? 


Night and day his image haunts me, 
While I sleep or wake; 

Little deems he of the anguish 
Suffered for his sake. 


From his sires no borrowed glory 
Blending with his own; 

All unrivalled, mid the famous 
He stands first—alone! 


His the greatness of a spirit 
Gentle, firm and free; 

Grace and goodness are his titles, 
Manhood his degree. 


Were I but the lowliest maiden, 
Loveliest in my land, 

But to do him daily service— 
Stoop to kiss his hand! 


Sundered are we, by the false world, 
Far as east from west. 

Woman's heart, what dost thou, beating 
In a royal breast ? 


And of me he thinks not—dreams not— 
While mine eyes grow dim, 

And my spirit slowly wasteth 
For the love of him. 


And so far I seem above him, 
While so low I lie 

In the dust—the merest abject— 
Mocked with majesty. 


O, the cruel weight of glory, 
Crushing out my life; 

The fair semblance glozing over 
The flerce inward strife! 


Scarce the first peal shall have sounded 
Of his bridal bell, 

Than its merry tones shall mingle 
With my funeral knell. 


Woman's life is love. A woman, 
If of love denied, 

Found a kingdom all too narrow 
For my heart—and died! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A Cruise after Sandal Woor. 


BY BLUE JACKET, 


For a number of years I had been engaged in 
running between San Francisco and the different 
ports in China. I was master and part owner of a 
fine little barque of about three hundred tons bur- 
den. Trade at last becoming rather slack, and the 
profits small, I held a consultation with my partner 
as to what was best to be done under the circum- 
stances. Many a plan was proposed, discussed and 
rejected, but finally it was decided to strike out in 
altogether a new channel. It was tobe a speculation 
on our part, and an important one, involving as it 
did every dollar that we both could muster. 

We were very sanguine as to the ultimate success 
of our adventure, and, despite the mumbling and 
doubts of our friends, who did everything in their 
power to dissuade us, we kept steadily on our course 
till all the final arrangements were made. 

The “ Pearl” was at last ready for sea, with a 
miscellaneous cargo of highly-colored cloths and cal- 
icoes, gaudily-trimmed coats, glass beads, hatchets, 
knives, etc. In the run was stowed, in kegs bound 
with brass hoops, thirty thousand dollars in specie, 
with which to make our purchases. I also had a 
large quantity of goods to be exchanged with the na- 
tives for sandal wood and shell. 

The Pearl presented an entirely different aspect, 
when pronounced ready for sea, than when running 
to the coast of China. Instead of the heavy long- 
boat, usually carried on deck, and stowed athwart the 
main hatch, the light but strong and serviceable 
whale-boats hung from the davits on either quarter. 
A high rail had been built, along which stanchions 
for the boarding nettings were placed. Aloft, great 
alterations had also taken place, and every light sail 
and kite that I could possibly crowd on to the various 
stays and yards of the Pearl made quite an addition 





I shipped a crew of blacks, numbering in all seven- 





to her top-hamper and general appearance. 


teen hands, including a boatswain, cook, and a little 
mulatto boy to wait on the table, and help the cook 
in his various duties. Two brass swivels were mount- 
ed on the poop; and in the cabin, arranged in rose- 
wood racks, were rows of rifles, pistols and cutlasses, 
and the mizzen-mast was encircled by a number of 
boarding pikes. The two mates were both fine young 
men, with whom I had been acquainted for some 
time, and the voyage promised to be a pleasant one. 
I had shipped a colored crew, not for any love I had 
for their dark skins, but because there would natural- 
ly be a great deal of boating to do, and white men 
would soon sink beneath the fatigues and hardships 
of such a voyage. 

I obtained my clearance from the Custom House, 
bade farewell to my partner and friends, and half an 
hour afterwards was gliding down the calm waters of 
the bay, with a gentle breeze, and the officers and 
crew busy packing on canvas. 

As soon as I was clear from the land, I shaped a 
course for the group of islands known as Solomon’s 
Archipelago, where 1 was in hopes of driving a brisk 
trade with the natives, as the whole group abounded 
in quantities of sandal wood and tortoise-shell, and 
formed the principal cruising-ground of the sandal 
wood hunter. The precious wood is brought off by 
the natives, in sticks of various sizes, that can be 
easily handled and stowed in the vessel’s hold; and 
for a few yards of cloth, beads, or scraps of old iron, 
I have often received several tons of wood, which in 
China I received a handsome price for. 

The turtle-shell has to be gathered by the crew, 
and ofttimes it is dangerous as well as exciting sport 
to land on one of the beautiful desert islands of the 
South Pacifie, where the surf is roaring and tum- 
bling, and it was for this sort of work that I had 
purchased the two splendid whale-boats which now 
hung from the davits. Great quantities of the shell 
are washed upon the beach by the swell, where it re- 
mains till picked up by some native or adventurous 
boat’s crew. It is seldom that a live turtle is caught, 
unless they come crawling up in the night to deposit 
their eggs in the sand. 

I determined to make my first stopping-place at 
Hanowah, one of the group of islands. Here the na- 
tives were wild and treacherous, and I took every 
precaution to preserve ourselves from an attack. As 
soon as I let go anchor, the boarding nettings were 
triced up, fire-arms loaded, and a watch on deck ap- 
pointed to keep a guard over the crowd of natives by 
whom I was surrounded, nearly as soon as the anchor 
was down. 

The canoes that the natives use present a strange 
appearance to those not acquainted with them. They 
are very narrow, and would be easily capsized, but 
for a novel remedy which they make use of. They 
fasten to one side along the gunwale three arms, each 
about ten feet long, shaped like a bow, upon which 
sets a long fore and aft piece, which rests on, and 
skims along the water. By means of this contrivance, 
it is almost impossible to capsize one of them. 

A certain number only were allowed on deck at a 
time, and the trading proceeded rapidly. I remain- 
ed at the island a week, and, during the time, two 
chiefs visited me, bringing presents of various kinds 
of fruit, sandal wood, parrots, etc., while I, in return, 
gave them each a knife and a string of beads. 

My stock of goods was rapidly lowered, and many 
@ good bargain was made. Knives, looking-glasses, 
iron, tobacco, etc., were disposed of at greatly ad- 
vantageous terms. For one old regimental coat, cov- 
ered with tarnished gold lace, I received sandal wood, 
worth at least one hundred and fifty dollars. Such 
were the South Pacific islands years ago. 

As each native got through with trading, he was 
sent away to make room for others, and in a short 
time we had a large quantity of the valuable wood 
on board. The natives looked queerly enough, as 
they arrayed themselves in the articles purchased 
from us. Some would have on nothing but a scarlet 
coat, others a vest, while one in particular made a 
ludicrous appearance by having a huge cocked hat, 
with waving plumes, perched on the top of his head, 
the rest of his body shining like polished ebony in the 
sun. 

From this island, we proceeded to others, which 
were entirely deserted, and succeeded in finding a 
considerable quantity of tortoise-shell. 

Landing in our whale-boats, which glided safely 
through the heavy surf, we would wander along the 
beach, in @ short time filling the boats, and then, 
again, we might search for weeks, without finding 
scarcely a shell. We lived principally on the delicious 
fruits with which the island abounded. Birds of all 
kinds existed in great quantities, and the time passed 
rapidly and pleasantly among these islands, which 
form by far the pleasantest portion of the globe. 

Having exhausted, for the time being, the produc- 
tions of the group, I sailed for another, where the 
natives were partially civilized. While on the pas- 
sage, I noticed that the blacks in the dog-watches 
continually had their heads together, and many an 
earnest consultation they d to be holding 


ctent of it, so of course that could not be the reason; 
and for hours I puzzled my brain to fathom the cause 
of their discontent. 

Thus for several days did things go on, and, to add 
to the general discomfort of all on board, a dead calm 
rested on the waters; not a breath of air stirring, 
and a long, regular swell made it almost impossible 
to stand on deck. The boatswain, who was a huge 
darkie, hailing, I believe, from Baltimore, had of late 
appeared the foremost in growling, and aiding in 
spreading a discontented feeling and spirit among 
the crew. Twice he had given back answers to the 
second mate, and, as I always invariably supported 
my officers, right or wrong, I thought it about time 
to take the matter in hand myself. The magazine 
containing the powder was directly under my state- 
room. I never allowed any one to meddle with the 
contents of the magazine but myself. I loaded three 
pistols, giving one to each of the officers, and warned 
them to be well on their guard, for I feared that trou- 
ble was brewing. 

For three days the calm lasted, the clouds lying 
around the horizon, without life or motion; but early 
on the morning of the fourth, they appeared as 
though endowed with motion, and when the second 
mate called me, and I took a look around the horizon, 
@ few cats’-paws were ruffling the surface of the 
water. 

Call all hands, Mr. Brail, to make sail. I will 
rouse the mate myself.” 

As the mate appeared on deck, Mr. Brail went for- 
ward to hurry up the sluggish and sleeping crew. 

“Come, bear a hand, my lads!” he shouted. 
“ Tamble out here, and make sail.” 

Presently they appeared, grumbling and growling 
to themselves as they came on deck. 

“There, belay that noise there forward, and don’t 
let me hear another word, you black dogs! I'll learn 
you to be insolent to white men. Bend on to those 
main-topsail halyards, and hang your weight, every 
mother’s son of you!” 

My orders had the desired effect. The yard was 
nearly up, when the end of a gasket happened to foul 
around the topsail tie. 

“Jump up there, one of you, and clear that gas- 
ket!” shouted the second mate. 

But not a soul stirred a peg. I saw thata breeze 
was approaching, in more than one sense of the 
word, and I grasped the butt of my pistol with a firm 
hold. 

Do you hear, there?” again shouted Mr. Brail. 
“Jump up there, I say, and clear that gasket.” 

“ Go and do it yerself. We aint dogs, to be ordered 
round by the like of you!” And a low chuckle fl- 
lowed the speech of the boatswain. 

With a bound, I leaped in their midst, and, con- 
fronting the huge negro, I grasped him by the shirt- 
collar, and, in a voice tremulous with rage, I ordered 
him to go up and clear it himself. 

“T’ll see you hanged first!’’ was the reply, as he, 
by a single movement of his powerful frame, freed 
himself from my grasp, at the same time drawing 
his sheath-knife. 

“You mutinous scoundrel,” and my hand sought 
my pistol, carefully cocking it, “‘ once more, I say, go 
up and clear that gasket!” 

“TI wont!” and he prepared to make a rush at me. 

But scarcely did he make a movement, before I 
drew my pistol and fired fall at his head, and the ras- 
cal fell at my feet, gasping for breath, in the agonies 
of, death. Once more I turned to the now frightened 
and trembling crowd of blacks. 

“Jump up there, one of you!” And in an instant 
half a dozen black forms were mounting the rigging. 

**Come down, all but one.” And, pointing to the 
dead body of the boatewain, 1 continued, “Throw 
that carrion overboard; and don’t let me see another 
black look, nor hear a murmur from one of you, or 
I will treat you to a dose of the same modicine!”’ 
And, turning on my heel, I walked aft. 

The officers had no further trouble, and soon after, 
with all sail set, we continued on our course. Break- 
fast was announced, and the mate and myself de- 
scended to the cabin, to partake of the meal, leaving 
Mr. Brail in charge of the deck. Taking our accus- 
tomed seats at the table, I proceeded to help my first 
officer to some hash, when I happened to meet the 
eye of Jack, the yellow boy. On several occasions, I 
had been pleased with his smartness and agility, ‘and 
made him several little trifling presents. The boy 
appeared to take a great fancy to me, and I had told 
him that if he behaved himself, I would make a man 
of him. 

“ Halloo, Jack, what the deuce is the matter with 
you? You are tidgeting around ata great rate, and 
your eyes are fairly starting out of your head. Come, 
boy, speak up—what is the matter with you?” 

‘*Oh-o-o! Capen! Massa Capen, the hash is pi- 
sined!” And he commenced to cry. 

“So, so; that is the game, is it? A fortunate and 
&@ narrow escape, Mr. Bruce. This must be looked 
into. Jack, how do you happen to know that this 





hash is poi a?” 





Whenever I walked forward, the conversation would 
cease, and I noticed that they eyed me with dark and 
lowering brows. Icould not for the life of me ac- 
count for this strange alteration in their behaviour. 
They had always, heretofore, been light-hearted, 
careless fellows, happy as the days were long. 
Whenever a sheet was to be hauled aft, or a yard 
trimmed, they lightened the work by asong. Now, 
in place of this, dry, sullen pulls were the order of 
the day. I questioned the officers closely as to their 
treatment of the men, and they indignantly denied 
having spoken crossly to oneof them. The food they 





received was of the best quality, and they had suffi- 


“ Because, sir,” sobbed the boy, “I was sweeping 
out this ere cabin, when I saw the cook a gwine to 
the medcum-chist. I asked him what he was a gwine 
to do, and he told me to shut up, and if I opened my 
mouth he would kill me. I watched him, and he 
mixed some white stuff from a bottle in the hash. 
But I meant to tell ye, Massa Capen. So help me 
God, I did.” 

“* Very well, Jack; you are a good boy. Now go 
and tell the cook to come here.” 

In a few moments that worthy appeared, and, step- 
ping into my state-room, I secreted another pistol in 





my pocket. 


* Cook, your hash is so very nice that I could not 
resist the temptation of calling you aft for you to help 
us eat it. Now sit down and eat that plateful.” 

He looked at me for an instant, and then at the 
pistol. 

“IT tank you berry much, capen; but I never par- 
takes of hash—it interferes with my digestin!” 

‘Eat it, you villain, or I will drive this bullet 
through your carcase!” 

With a yell that echoed around, and was heard 
throughout the ship, he fell backwards in a fainting- 
fit. I had him carried on deck, and triced up by bis 
thumbs to the main rigging. 

From the boy I learned that a regular plot had 
been formed to take the vessel, the boatswain and 
cook being the ringleaders. All the officers were to 
have been murdered, and the treasure that was in 
the run to be divided among all hands, they having 
found out, through the cook, that a considerable 
amount was on board. After possession had been 
obtained, they were going to beach the barque, and 
take to the boats, representing themselves as ship- 
wrecked whalemen; but the fracas and death of the 
boatswain had marred their plans. And, in fact, the 
crew were scarcely to blame; they were led away 
by the eloquence of the boatswain and cook, and 
after the whole plot was discovered, they came aft in 
a body, and promised to do better in future, and 
begged my pardon on their knees, and I had no more 
trouble with them. I proceeded on my voyage, and 
finally disposed of my cargo in China, at an immense 
profit. The cook I kept on bread and water the rest 
of the voyage, and heavily ironed. When I dropped 
anchor in San Francisco, I delivered him over to the 
authorities, and he was soon after sentenced to the 
chain-gang. 





POETRY OF INDIAN LOVE. 
We may shock the sensibilities of romance-loving 


boys and girls, by relating the manner in which the. 


dark-eyed aboriginal damsel is espoused. There have 
been poems sung on the heavenly beauties of Poca- 
hontas and Hiawatha, but we have not seen an In- 
dian girl yet that we could compose an ode upon. 
The voluptuous form, olive features, ripe, red lips, 
delicate feet, well-formed ankles, lustrous, humid 
eyes, wavy masses of raven hair, a queenly head and 
&@ swan-like throat, we have not seen. But we have 
seen a matter-of-fact, practical, and a most unpoeti- 
cal Indian girl, handling most dexterously the axe, 
with coarse black eyes, nose inclined to be flat, her 
face of a dirty, greasy color, a large mouth, mon- 
strous and flat feet, dwarfish legs, and not over-mod- 
estly dressed, and sometimes carrying a staring, 
round-eyed and grinning papoose, on whom she 
seemed to scorn to lavish those little, foolish, mater- 
nal endearments, so natural and spontaneous to a 
mother’s heart. When an Indian wishes a squaw to 
attend his lodge, cook his meals, and wait upon him, 
he does not launch into lyrical enthusiasm or fervid 
expressions of love; nor does he remember in his 
wooing mood to speak of the tinted sky, or the green 
fields about him, but simply asks the prosaic question, 
*“ How much is she worth?” The amount being as- 
certained, if he has the means, he lays it at the feet 
of her father, and takes her to his lodge. From that 
time she is his own, bought by his own money and by 
his own hand. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN. 

The successful man is not necessarily to be envied— 
not always the happiest man. Human nature cannot 
have its own will long, without becoming deteriorated 
by it. We are appointed to struggle, and in our 
struggling our highest life is developed. The time 
will come when the laws of our present condition will 
cease, and when we shall be able to bask in the sun- 
shine of success without virility, or enervation of our 
virtues. Till then, it is our wisdom to accept our lot 
and make the best of it, té seek for our enjoyment in 
our work, rather than what the work produces—to 
till the soil, and dismiss all needless anxiety about 
the harvest—to be more concerned that we should be 
right than that we should succeed; in a word, to 
bear ourselves like well-disciplined soldiers, with 
whom strict obedience is the most sacred of obliga- 
tions, and are thereby absolved from responsibility as 
to its results. Then, so far as success is vouchsafed 
to us, it will be grateful; so far as it is denied, it will 
not disconcert us. Thus living, our life will be its 
Own success. 





NATURAL VIRTUE. 

Should we note developments of human character 
around us; should we reason from what transpires in 
our own bosoms, we should be convinced that the 
morality of secular men is in general “ a vain show,” 
not like the oak that strikes its roots deeper and 
stronger in its foundation, while its branches spread 
and aspire to the skies, but, like a feather in the air, 
sure to obey the direction of the wind, to rise and 
fall with it, yet settling down, down at every inter- 
mission, till it fastens on the earth, and is seen to rise 
no more. Their motives are such as they might have 
if there were no God, and if they have any respect 
for him, it is a respect of fear, not of love; it is a 
mere observing, hardly a fearing, of his thunder, a 
flash of guilt, that vanishes with thought, something 
like our daily noticing of the sun, not as anything 
we have to do with or think of, except as it serves or 
incommodes ourselves. 











Why is a minister like a1 tive? We have to 





look out for him while the bell rings. 
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The World in Blininture. 


HOM@OPATHY. 
Take a little wife, 
The prettier the better; 
Pat her cheek, and when 
She wants to kiss you—let her. 


Keep her in the house— 
There she ‘ll cook your mutton; 
Darn your jacket, too, 
If she ‘s worth a button. 
Never mind the lots 
Of her aunts and cousins; 
Ask them to “ drop in "'— 
Dine them all by dozens. 


One of these odd days 

You ‘ll feel full one inch taller, . 
When you see her hug 

A chopping little squalier. 


A few days since, as alady connected witha... - 
tain mission was visiting one of the public ins 

tions for the reformation of Juvenile delinquents, 

would ask the different urchins for what misdeme...- . 
they were in there. It went off till she came . . 
rather hard-looking boy, who evidently didn’t . .... 
the “system,” when she asked, “What are yo... 


aren’t you sorry for it?”—* Yes.” (grumly.) ‘\ 
you try to do better next time?”—‘ Yes; J’'U 
two!” 


to call on his sweetheart, when he found her in ‘'. 


and cold potatoes, that feeling he could not. « 
to keep such a help-eat, he left in disgust,and « 
never called since. The greedy fair one has 
brought an action against him for breach of pro. » 


it, working out the arch ‘by mathematical forn 
When it was done, the bridge was found tobe, ° - 
water. He, called upon to explain, said, “« 
work is all right, only I used the minus sign i 

of plus!” 

A Saratoga correspondent says that a burl 
advertisement was posted in the Union Hote. .. 
nouncing, in the style of the great tobacco adve: . 
that “in order to overcome a natural pre, 
against the use of hash, the proprietor will, on 
‘day, place a two dollar and a half gold piece in 
tain quantity of the hash; on Tuesday one hal: 
amount in two pieces; on Wednesday one th 
that amount in three pieces,” and so on for a w- 
The Yankees have not only gained admissi 
the principal trading-ports of Japan, but have: -- 
menced the manufacture of Japan ware at Yo). 


Tycoon for a patent, 

Governor Morton gives an enthusiastic acco: * \' 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas, where he has go :*» 
medical treatment. He says the water, wit! 
addition of a little salt, pepper and butter, =. <« 
very good soup. 

The large number of Smiths, developed by th 
city directories, reminds one of astory toldof = ~< 
rushing into a theatre and crying out, “Mr.8~'* 
your house is on fire!” whereupon seventy-fiv. 
sons rose to their feet. Desiring to be more e> 
the wag qualified his assertion by stating th === 
owner of the burning pile was John Smith, v' 
upon fifty Smiths resumed their seats, and t) 
mainder rushed out of the building toward “ 
respective dwellings. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald te 

following fish story :—‘ During the last congre: 
campaign in Orange county, General Van Wy: 
a pair of valuable gold spectacles during a tem. 
stoppage of a train of cars at Otterkill station, |. 
county, near @ bridge over @ stream. A few 
ago the identical ‘specs’ were found in the ab 
of a huge pickerel caught at that place.” 

Ohio last year promised to love, honor, and 
things for thirty thousand bright-eyed dam 
damesels;” and the thirty thousand dames anc . 
sels blushed, and whimpered, and said they ‘ 
could go through the ceremony in the world 
then very quietly accepted their destiny, and, 
whole, rather liked it. 

A learned weaver, in stating his case bef. | 

provost of a Scotch town, having had ovcas) 
speak of a person who was dead, repeatedly de. : 
him as “the defunct.” Irritated by the iter: 
a word he did not understand, the provost at '.. 
claimed, “ What's the use o’ talking sae muci) : 
this chield you call the defunct. Canna yebr' : 
man here, and let him speak for nec 

defunct’s dead, my lord,” added F 
that alters the case,” gravely observed the »» 
“Go on, sir.” 

’ a correspondent of the Watchman and Bi’ 
writing from Damascus in Syria, says, “ 1 
connected with the conversion and experi: 
Paul are still pointed out by the guides: He: 
tell us, im the street called ‘Straight,’ is the 
Judas; there, that of Ananvias; that spot in t 
marks the site of the window through wh 
preacher was let down.” 

















here for?”—“ For stealing a coat, marm.”"—"\, .: | 


An ecdnomical young Dutchman in St. Louis+ « 
pantry, taking such huge mouthsful of bread, 1 | 


ma, of a superior quality, and have applied t. .) 
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‘neh into lyrical enthusiasm or fervid 
“love; nor does he remember in his 
) speak of the tinted sky, or the green 
n***a, but simply asks the prosaic question, 
‘s she worth?” The amount being as- 
‘ o has the means, he lays it at the feet 
vnd takes her to his lodge. From that 
own, bought by his own money and by 








-UCCESSFUL MEN. 

11 man is not necessarily to be envied— 
2 happiest man. Human nature cannot 
ve .» »y » will long, without becoming deteriorated 

ict oy) te appointed to struggle, and in our 
snubs. highest life is developed. The time 
wt G © 3 w) 3n the laws of our present condition will 
es scored. om we shall be able to bask in the sun- 
8s without virility, or enervation of our 
then, it is our wisdom to accept our lot 
best of it, té seek for our enjoyment in 
‘ \taer than what the work produces—to 
ioc scl ond dismiss all needless anxiety about 

o be more concerned that we should be 

‘ry ter thatwe should succeed; in a word, to 
13 like well-disciplined soldiers, with 

wre '  pedience is the most sacred of obliga- 
1 18 eno + thereby absolved from responsibility as 
rita a's. Then, so far as success is vouchsafed 
t » grateful; so far as it is denied, it will 
*t us. Thus living, our life will be its 
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TATURAL VIRTUE. 


ote developments of human character 
.vuld we reason from what transpires in 
as, we should be convinced that the 
cular men is in general “a vain show,” 
ak that strikes its roots deeper and 
» foundation, while its branches spread 
, the skies, but, like a feather in the air, 
, the direction of the wind, to rise and 
t settling down, down at every inter- 
.( fastens on the earth, and is seen to rise 
sir motives are such as they might have 
1.» ¢ nO God, and if they have any respect 
» & respect of fear, not of love; it is a 
ag, hardly @ fearing, of his thunder, a 
that vanishes with thought, something 
noticing of the sun, not as anything 
with or think of, except as it serves or 
urselves. 








rister like a locomotive? We have to 
am while the bell rings. 
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Che World in Winiature. 


HOMC@OPATHY. 
Take a little wife, 
The prettier the better; 
Pat her cheek, and when 
She wants to kiss you--let her. 


Keep her in the house— 

There she ‘ll cook your mutton; 
Darn your jacket, too, 

If she's worth a button. 


Never mind the lots 
Of her aunts and cousins; 
Ask them to “ drop in '’— 
Dine them all by dozens. 


One of these odd days 

You ‘ll feel full one inch taller, _ 
When you see her hug 

A chopping little squall 





A few days since, asalady connected with a cer- 
tain mission was visiting one of the public institu- 
tions for the reformation of juvenile delinquents, she 
would ask the different urchins for what misdemeanor 
they were inthere. It went off till she came to a 
rather hard-looking boy, who evidently didn’t like 
the “system,” when she asked, ‘“‘ What are you in 
here for?”— For stealing a coat, marm.”—* Well, 
aren’t you sorry for it?”—* Yes.” (grumly.) ‘Wont 
you try to do better next time?”—“‘ Yes; J’l/ stale 


two!” 


An economical young Dutchman in St. Louis went 
to call on his sweetheart, when he found her in the 
pantry, taking such huge mouthsful of bread, pork 
and cold potatoes, that feeling he could not. afford 
to keep such a help-eat, he left in disgust, and has 
never called since. The greedy fair one has now 
brought an action against him for breach of promise 
of marriage. 

_A good story is told of a distinguished mathemati- 
cian in the army, remarkable for a want of practical 
judgment, sometimes seen in other mathematicians. 
This officer was ordered to construct a bridge over u 
creek here in the Southern country. He built 
it, working out the arch by mathematical formulas. 
When it was done, the bridge was found to be under 
water. He, called upon to explain, said, “O, the 
work is all right, only I used the minus sign instead 
of plus!” 

A Saratoga correspondent says that a burlesque 
advertisement was posted in the Union Hotel, an- 
nouncing, in the style of the great tobacco advertiser, 
that “in order to overcome a natural prejudice 
against the use of hash, the proprietor will, on Mon- 

‘day, place a two dollar and a half gold piece in a cer- 
tain quantity of the hash; on Tuesday one half that 
amount in two pieces; on Wednesday one third of 
that amount in three pieces,” and so on for a week. 

The Yankees have not only gained admission to 
the principal trading-ports of Japan, but have com- 
menced the manufacture of Japan ware at Yokoho- 
ma, of a superior quality, and have applied to the 
Tycoon for a patent. 

Governor Morton gives an enthusiastic account of 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas, where he has gone for 
medical treatment. He says the water, with the 
addition of a little salt, pepper and butter, makes 
very good soup. 

The large number of Smiths, developed by the new 
city directories, reminds one of a story told of a wag 
rushing into a theatre and crying out, ‘‘Mr. Smith, 
your house is on fire!” whereupon seventy-five per- 
sons rose to their feet. Desiring to be more explicit, 
the wag qualified his assertion by stating that the 
owner of the burning pile was John Smith, where- 
upon fifty Smiths resumed their seats, and the re- 
mainder rushed out of the building toward their 
respective dwellings. 

A correspondent of the New York Herald tells the 
following fish story :—‘ During the last congressional 
campaign in Orange county, General Van Wyck lost 
@ pair of valuable gold spectacles during a temporary 
stoppage of a train of cars at Otterkill station, in that 
county, near a bridge over a stream. A few days 
ago the identical ‘specs’ were found in the abdomen 
of a huge pickerel caught at that place.” ~ 

Thirty thousand enterprising young gentlemén in 

Ohio last year promised to love, honor, and “ buy 
things for thirty thousand bright-eyed dames and 
damsels;” and the thirty thousand dames and dam- 
sels blushed, and whimpered, and said they “ never 
could go through the ceremony in the world;” and 
then very quietly accepted their destiny, and, on the 
whole, rather liked it. 


A learned weaver, in stating his case before the 
provost of a Scotch town, having had occasion to 
speak of a person who was dead, repeatedly described 
him as “the defunct.” Irritated by the iteration of 
a word he did not understand, the provost at last ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What’s the use o’ talking sae much about 
this chield you call the defunct. Canna ye bring the 
man here, and let him speak for himself?””—“ The 
defunct’s dead, my lord,” added the weaver. ‘0, 
that alters the case,” gravely observed the provost. 
**Go on, sir.” 

A correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector, 
writing from Damascus in Syria, says, ‘‘ Localities 
connected with the conversion and experience of 
Paul are still pointed out by the guides. Here, they 
tell us, in the street called ‘Straight,’ is tlie house of 
Judas; there, that of Ananias; that spot in the wall 
marks the site of the window through which the 





Buch in Bittle. 


At the Paris Exposition America is celebrated for 
its cool fancy drinks. ° 
New York is much healthier than last season. 
Some of our South End ministers are sicker than 
ever. They have Paris on the brain. 
The Sultan is a melancholy-looking man, and 
seems tired of life. 
Aman didn’t like to open the Public Library on 
Sunday, for fear his wife wouldn’t like it. 
The Pope is fond of a joke. He recently told a 
priest that he was quite ugly looking. 
St. Louis is to have a bridge, costing $5,000,000, 
over thé Mississippi. 
A lady in Ohio was nearly clawed to death by an 
owl. 
Two Chicago pyrotechnics are to have a match 
game of fireworks for $500. 
The black registration in Mobile leads the white by 
1517 names. 
“Roman Nose” may be pronounced as thoroughly 
blown. The pale face has his scalp. 
There is a laundry near Paris which washes forty 
thousand pieces a day. 
Prize-fights have one redeeming quality, viz., some 
very bad characters get very soundly whipped. 
England imports 50,000 pounds of coculus indicus 
annually to drug its beer. 
A Kentuckian has sold his peach crop for $14,000. 
Fruits of industry, etc. 
In France a bill has passed abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt. Good news for those hard up. 

The Hudson River boats are preparing for a blow- 
up; they are racing, making nineteen miles an hour. 

We are soon to have a fifteen-cent currency note. 
Better give us silver quarters. 

Brigham Young’s colony is to have an accession of 
four hundred saints from Liverpool. 

Fifty persons say they first collared Berezowski. 
Some of them are evidently mistaken. 

A lady was before a New York justice for the 76th 
time for drunkenness, recently. 

A new fiying-machine has been invented. It is on 
the rocket principle. 

The pretty waiter-girls of New York are styled 
“ striking beauties ’—they demand higher wages. 

How to remove the bars of the Mississippi—send 
the major and his posse down there. 

Three centuries ago the average duration of life 
was 21 years; now it is over 45 years. Let’s keep on. 

The cost of a tunnel under or across the Atlantic 
would be less than the cost of the late war. 

The Mormons had a grand ball on the Fourth; 
tickets $5 for a gentleman and one wife only. 

A North Carolina negro woman cut off her hus- 
band’s head so that she might marry a white man. 

Six hundred thousand people died from the famine 
in Orissa. 

An old man in Portland broke his thigh, the other 
day, while pulling off his boots. 

Toombs declares he never will bend the knee to 
ask for pardon. 

Fred. Douglass has not only found his long-lost 
brother, but the whole family. 

Minnesota is absorbing emigrants at the rate of 
about a thousand a day. 

The Sultan of Turkey is exposed to a great deal of 
excitement for a ‘‘sick man.” 

Edwin Forrest’s statue, by Ball, has arrived in the 
city, and will soon be on exhibition. 

Admiral Farragut is receiving much attention in 
Paris. 

Two boatmen had a horrible fight at Little Rock, 
Ark., and one was quite dissected. 

A little boy in Ohio was strangled nearly to death 
by a snake. 

Alabama has planted twenty thousand acres of 
sweet potatoes. 





like the steeple. Tall reason. 

A New York paper publishes an account of a 
faneral under the head of “ Outdoor Sports.” 

A mocking-bird sold in Nashville, Tennessee, for 
$200. 

A New York car-driver is under arrest for running 
his vehicle over a newsboy and crushing him to death. 

Thirty-five thousand glasses of punch were drank 
at the Hotel de Ville party. 

A Peoria gentleman is cultivating five th d 


A man sold his pew in a church because he did not Me 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Globe Amaranth. 

This is supposed to be the amaranth of the poets, 
which, from the durability of its flowers, was con- 
sidered to be the emblem of immortality. It seems 
to have been used at funerals in the time of Homer, 
as he describes it as worn by the Thessalians at the 
funeral of Achilles, and it is still used for the same 
purpose in various parts of Europe. The plant isa 
tender annual, which should be raised on a hotbed or 
in a stove, and which, even when in flower, should 
be kept in the greenhouse. It should be grown ina 
light rich soil, and kept rather dry. Sometimes it is 
propagated by cuttings, struck in a mould under a 
hand-glass; and plants raised in this manner are 
generally much hardier than those from seeds. 





Briobotrya. 

The Loquat tree of the East Indies, and is a very 
handsome tree for planting in a conservatory for its 
noble leaves. It bears clusters of white flowers, and 
yellow fruit. In warm situations it will stand in the 
open air, but it requires protection from severe frosts. 
It should be grown in a rich loamy soil, and is gener- 
ally propagated by grafting on the common hawthorn. 





The Rose Apple. 

Handsome shrubs, grown as fruit trees in the East 
Indies, which produce their splendid flowers freely. 
They should be grown in a ‘mixture of two-thirds 
sandy loam and one-third peat, and are propagated 
by cuttings of the ripe wood, which strike freely. 


The Bouseheeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Simple but delightful Fruit Cake. 

One cup of butter (with salt washed out), three 
and a half cups light brown sugar; beat these ingre- 
dients toacream. Put the yolks of three eggs into 
the mixture and beat all together. One cup of sweet 
milk, sift four cups of flour, in which mix one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar and half a teaspoonful of 
soda. Take some of this flour and rub it into one 
pound of clean, dry currants, and add them to the 
mixture; then gradually stir in all the flour, one 
quarter of a nutmeg, and the grated rind of one 
lemon. Then add the beaten whites of the eggs. 
Pour into a pan lined and covered with white paper, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 





Black Pudding. 

Half a pint of molasses, half a pint water, two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus, one teacup of raisins, rolled in 
flour; or, a teacupful of plums, cherries, or currants, 
dried with sugar. Put into a mould, crock, or pail, 
large enough so leave one half for swelling. If boiled 
in an open crock, tie a thick cloth over the top. Boil 
steadily three hours. 


Settling Coffee. 

The fullowimg is recommended as being a good way 
not only to settle coffee, but to prevent the escape of 
its aroma: For one pound of coffee take one egg and 
beat it well. When the coffee is nicely browned and 
cool enough not to cook the egg, pour the egg over it, 
stirring it until every kernel is coated with a varnish, 
and let it stand a few minutes in a warm place until 
it dries. This will prevent the escape of all aroma, 
is not affected by moisture, and the egg helps the 
coffee when it is ground and steeped. 








Marriages. 


i, Oy ae. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Silas G. Gage and 
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y Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Emery B. Pool and Miss 
a gy Ford. 
tg fe Mr. Winkley, Mr. 8. G. Damon and Miss Ellen 
G. Whitman 


By ye Mr. Depa, Mr. William K. Crosby and Miss 
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At Chart = antng 
— and Miss Emma Adelia 
rchester, by Rev. Mr. emiees. Mr. ue G. Mann, 
of Milwaut kee, Wis., to Miss Ellen M. Ruggles. 


Deaths. 











grape-vines. 

Agassiz says the Florida reefs were 70,000 years in 
building. 

Bismarck is going into the publishing line. He 
recently confiscated eight newspapers in a fortnight. 

Sherman’s force averages one man to 15,000 square 
miles of territory. 

One thousand dollar confederate bonds are used as 
newspaper wrappers in Texas. 

A Russian prince in Turin dressed himself elegant- 
ly, put on his kid gloves, and committed suicide. 

Professor Whitney says that Mount Hood is 12,400 
feet high. Hood have thought it? 

One hundred and eighty-five acres on the Hudson 
sold for $58,000. 

Genius struggling for bread—a poet after a hot 
loaf. 

The moths in Arlington Street Church are so abun- 
dant, that the church has been closed. 

It is a little singular that at every musical festival 
the children must be bored with long speeches. 

Things look now as though General Grant would 
be the next president. 

The court ladies in Paris were greatly shocked be- 





preacher was let down.” 











cause the Sultan didn’t wear gloves. 
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THE AM#RICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever pablished in this —. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editori: nals, cic. +, etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of Contr eretere, GENEOE whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the 4: 
Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, = 00; single number, six cents. 
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: ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THe MAN or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICE, THE Fisner Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 

VENETIAN Buccaneer, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sm, 

THE Ip1oT Pauper, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLacur 

OF MARSEILLEs, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tue OckAN MARTYR, 

by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 

WILp W111, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tue S£A GuLL, by Walter Clar- 

ence.—THE DEatH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 

FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VuLTURES, by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Pouice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TueE AcTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
seY Davcnter, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tar RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

—TuHE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
Tue Secret Service Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest Raneer, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLtHeE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TxHE OuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—Tue Venperra, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYED JAkz, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tue BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1g Portrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconT!, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TuE TEXAN ORUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tue GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StorM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TaE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage—Wuitz Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by, Austin C. Burdick —Manrion'’s Bricaps, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MounrTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sza 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Taz Heart's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITcH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINB 
? DesMoND, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tue Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Gotp 
FienD, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tur Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—B.LackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington. 
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No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THEe GoLpEen EaG ez, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe WuitTE Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—Tue Bravo's Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—TuEe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 1.—Tae Borper LEaGovE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tue Duxz's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Bgn HameEp, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Youre PIonzEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—Tue Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1tz-HERrN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THe VoLUsTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue K1nG's TaLisMan, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THe CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE Gotp R by H. E. B tt 

No. 20.—TuEe Wire's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THe TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—TuE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THe Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RE7RIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—Tue Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 21.—Tue Ocean SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz Heatu, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyrros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tue Fatar Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—TuHE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—TuHE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vimoqva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE Herress or TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 99.—Tue BLAcK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. Warsurton's Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BavER MugDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Wair, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THe PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZvuLe1Ka, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THe Crecasstan SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 





For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receiptof Ten Centseach. Address 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG BACHELORS. 
BY A. GROWLER. 


Now, all you fine young fellows who are meditating mar- 
riage, 

Don't you presume to take a wife till you can keep a 
carriage ; 

A life of affluence and ease is needful for a woman, 

To constitute a happy wife—unless she’s more than 
common. 


To make her happy you must wish, or if you only take 
her 

To please yourself, at any rate agreeable to make her. 

You wont do that, young friend, without the means to 
make her jolly; - 

And if you wed without them, you'll commit an act of 
folly. 


Much dress doth now the female form s0 grievously en- 
cumber, 

That women who can walk a mile are very few in num- 
ber; 

Fresh air to health is needful, health to comfort and 
serenity, 

Good looks, good temper, cheerfulness and conjugal 
amenity. 


Put money, therefore, in your purse, if you must needs 
go courting; 

You can't delight a lady whom you've no means of 
transporting 

To shows, and shops, and theatres; so never dream of 


age, 
My boy, until you 're able to afford to keep a carriage. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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THE FATE OF MISS JOSEPHINE. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


IT was as warm a day as often comes in a whole 
summer, and everybody and everything had crept 
out of doors, to the shady side of the house, to get a 
breath of fresh air. Mamma sat on the piazza, sew- 
ing, and Kitty, on a low stool by her side, was hold- 
ing the great wax doll, Miss Josephine, which her 
uncle had bought for her on her birthday, the week 
before. Puss made herself a little nest in the cool, 
tall grass by the back door, and was purring content- 
edly through some pleasant cat-dream, and the 
canary bird was chirping softly to himself in the 
vine-leaves about the porch. 

Suddenly Tommy appeared in the doorway, with a 
basket in his hand, and asked mammaif he might go 
blueberrying in Ward’s pasture. Mamma thought 
that it was far too warm for such an expedition, but 
said at last that he might go, if he would be sure and 
keep in the shade of the trees as much as possible, 
and be sure and go no further than Ward’s pasture, 

“T don’t care to go any further,” said Tommy; 
“ the berries are thick as spatter there.” 

“Thick as what?” asked mamma, lifting her eye- 
brows. 

“Thick as spatter,” repeated Tommy. “All the 
boys say that. 

“TIT am going, too,” said Kitty. 
mamma?” 

“No,” said Tommy, without waiting for mamma 
to speak. “Girls can’t go; they always get tired, 
and tease to go home again in five minutes.” 

“Mayn’tI go, mamma?” asked Kitty again, not 
deigning to notice Tommy’s speech at all. 

** Well, I don’t know but you may,” said mamma. 
“*It isn’t far to the pasture, and the breeze seems to 
be blowing fresher now. The sunshine is good for 
you, if you don’t have too much of it, I suppose.” 

And so she tied on Kitty’s little broad-brimmed 
hat for her, and gave her a cunning little basket to 
pick her berries in, and the little girl was as happy as 
a bird, as she started away down the lane with Tom- 
my, on her way to the pasture, and Miss Josephine, 
who was half as large as herself, and as heavy, Tom- 
my said, as a “ truly baby,” tucked under one plump 
little arm. 

“ Don’t take your doll, Kitty,” called mamma, who 
was looking after them; “she is too heavy to carry 
in all this heat,” 

But Kitty, who was not at all disposed to part with 
the charming company of Miss Josephine, pretended 
she did not hear, and, like the naughty child she was, 
walked on very swiftly, for fear mamma would speak 
again. 

* Didn’t you hear mamma tell you not to take your 
doll?” asked Tommy. 

“She did not tell me not to take her,” said Kitty; 
“ghe only said don’t take her because she is heavy. 
But she isn’t heavy at all, and I want her to help me 
pick berries.” 


*Can’t I, 


“ Pooh!” said Tommy, who had never been alive 
to the charms of doll-babies; ‘she’s only an old 
thing, with a wax head, and her body stuffed with 
sawdust; if she were mine, I’d throw her into the 
brook!” 

Here the appearance of a great bush full of swamp- 


pinks by the wayside led the conversation into a 
pleasanter channel, and they prattled away very 
merrily for some time. But Kitty was beginning to 
find that Miss Josephine was heavy indeed, and 
wished heartily that she had left her at home, though 
she would not say so. 

“Tommy,” she said, at length, “‘ I’ve a great mind 
to make Miss Josephine a little bower here in these 
silver birches, and leave her to be Lady of the 
Meadow, just like a little fairy, until wegome back.” 

“ Do, if you want to lose her entirely,” said Tom- 
my. ‘I guess she’d be Lady of the Meadow a good 
while, before you would ever find her again in alt 
these bushes.” 

“Bat my arms are tired a little,” said Kitty, wip- 
ing her little scarlet face. “I wish you would stop 
and rest a little while—wont you, Tommy?” 

“T should think your arms would be tired,” said 
Tommy, “carrying that great doll so fur. I knew 
you would find her heavy, after a while, and you 
ought not to have disobeyed mamma, . Give her to 
me, and I’ll carry her a little ways, and when we get 
to where the berries are, you can put her down some- 
where where we can find her again.” 

Kitty delivered the young lady to her brother’s 
keeping, with a long-drawn sigh of relief, never say- 
ing a word, though Tommy’s manner of transporting 
her might have been fatal to her beauty, for heswung 
her over one shoulder, as if she were the most worth- 
less thing in the world, holding her by her two plamp 
little feet, that were encased in delicate pink kid 
slippers, and ornamented with tiny satin rosettes. 

But Miss Josephine was very amiable, and did not 
seem to resent this treatment at all, though it must 
have been very uncomfortable to be held with one’s 
head down 80, and all her flaxen curls fell over her 
face, so that she could not see. Kitty understood it, 
and pitied her, but she was so tired that she had no 
breath left to remonstrate with Tommy, and thought 
he was very kind to carry her at all. 

In a little while they came to the pasture, and there 
was the ground all blue with berries, and they grew 
in such great, splendid clusters that it would only be 
a pleasure to pick them. 

“TI mean to get my basket heaping full,” said Kitty, 
“and take it home to mamma. But where shall we 
put Miss Josephine?” 

“O, anywhere,” said Tommy. ‘ Down by that 
stump—it is so large that we can see it, no matter 
where we go.” 

So Miss Josephine was taken from her elevation on 
Tommy’s shoulder, and Kitty prepared a place for 
her on a little moss tuft in a hollow of the stump, 
where she could have daisies for a footstool. 

“Just look,” said she, wiping her little wet, heated 
face at the same time. ‘* Miss Josephine’s got per- 
spiration on her cheeks and forehead, too!” 

And, sure enough, there were drops of moisture on 
the young lady’s serene face, and Tommy regarded 
her with a new interest. He was beginning to be- 
lieve, with Kitty, that she was something wonderful, 
after all, for who ever heard of a doll feeling the heat, 
just like a person? But then he didn’t know any- 
thing about wax dolls; he had never seen one until 
Miss Josephine came. ‘ 

“Tam going to wipe her face for her,” said he, 
producing his little handkerchief, which, coming 
from a pocket which was a receptacle for everything, 





was not spotless in its whiteness, and applying it to 
her blooming cheek ; and when he removed it, there 


was the great unsightly dirt-mark, instead of a blush, . 
and the blush made a bright stain on the handker- 


chief. 

A heart-rending cry from Kitty’ followed, and 
Tommy regarded his work with remorseful eyes. 

“O Tommy, Tommy!” she said; “ how could you? 
You’ve spoiled Miss Josephine’s pretty face en- 
tirely!”’ 

“¥ didn’t mean to,” said Tommy. “I didn’t know 
that the paint would come off. But never mind— 
Cousin Helen will make her a new cheek with her 
paints, as she did for Tiny when Susy washed her face 
and took all the red off. Don’t you remember? She 
made her look as pretty as ever?” 

Tiny was a little Plaster of Paris doll, who figured 
largely in the children’s play-house, and Kitty did 
remember it very well, and a ray of hope shone 
through her tears. 

“ Bat,” said she, “‘ Miss Josephine’s color is differ- 
ent from Tiny’s, and.I am so afraid she can’t do it.” 

But Tommy was sure that she. could, and so Kitty 
dried her tears, and began to think about the berries 
again, and Miss Josephine was left on her seat, with 
@ twig full of green leaves over her head for shade, 
and bidden to sit very still, until her mistress should 
return. There was nobody in all the pasture but 
themselves, and surely no harm could come to her, if 
they did stray away so far that they lost sight of her. 

Two such industrious little people as they were, for 
the remainder of the afternoon, you never saw. They 
neither looked up to the sky nor over the fields, but 
kept their heads very low over the berries, and their 
fingers flying very fast, and time went by so swiftly 
that the sun was going down when it seemed to them 
that they had been there scarcely an hour. But 
Tommy’s basket was as full as full could be, and he 
went to find Kitty, who was just heapitig hers up 
with a few of the largest and roundest ones. Full of 
delight, they displayed their treasures to each other. 

“Wont mamma be surprised,” said Kitty, “‘ when 
she knows that I picked all these myself alone? 
Your basket holds more than mine—but then you’re 
larger than I am, and ought to pick taster.” 

“ Yes,” said Tommy, good-naturedly. “ But come, 
Kitty, it is growing late, and mamma will be worried 





about us; we must go now.” 





“Well,” said she, “we'll go and find Miss 
Josephine.” 

So they started away in the direction of the great 
stump, where they had left her dollship, but it wasn’t 
80 easy to find as Tommy imagined it would be, for 
there were so many large stumps in the pasture, and 
allof them black; but after searching some time, 
they found the right one, for there was Miss Jose- 
phine’s befringed pink dress peeping out from the 
other side. Kitty ran gayly round to take her, but 
she stopped suddenly, with a shrill, terrified scream, 
for there sat poor Miss Josephine, headless, a rill of 
liquid wax running down her dress, and lying in a 
little pool amid the daisies beside her; and there were 
her beautiful blue glass eyes in her lap, and her lovely 
flaxen hair had fallen back into a cleft in the wood. 

Wasn’t such a spectacle enough to. break any little 


_girl’s heart?—and then the strangeness of it! Kitty 


couldn’t imagine how such a terrible thing could have 
happened, but concluded at last that a fairy must 
have done it to punish her for not leaving the doll at 
home, as mamma had bidden her. She was afraid to 
touch her, for fear the spell migbt fall upon her also. 
Tommy, too, stood in a state of profound awe, until 
a sudden light broke over him. 

“Why, Kitty!” he exclaimed, “‘ she’s made of just 
such stuff as candles are, and she’s melted, that’s all. 
I suppose the twig fell down, and lett her under the 
hot sun.” 

And Tommy was right. Miss Josepbine had melt- 
ed. Even her plump pink arms, which were made of 
wax as well as her head, were gone. 

Kitty's mamnia didn’t say a word; she thought 
her little girl had had sufficient punishment for her 
disobedience, for Miss Josephine had been her delight 
and pride, she was so large and so handsome, and she 
had not had her long enough to tire of her. The 
tears come into her eyes, to this day, whenever she 
catches a glimpse of Miss Josephine’s pink dress, in 
her doll’s wardrobe, and she heaves a sigh, from the 
very depths of her grieved little heart. So, my dear 
little girls, not only be very careful to mind your 
mammas, who always know best, but if you have 
wax dolls, be careful never to leave them out in the 
hot sunshine, lest they share the melancholy fate of 
Miss Josephine. 





A CONNECTICUT FROG STORY. 

Windham resembles Rumford, and stands on 
Winnomantic River. Its meeting-house is elegant, 
and has a steeple, bell and clock. Its court-house is 
scarcely to be looked upon as an ornament, The 
township forms four parishes, and is ten miles square. 
Strangers are very much terrified at the hideous 
noise made on summer evenings by the vast number 
of frogs in the brooks and ponds. There are about 
thirty different voices; some of which resemble the 
bellowing of a bull, The owls and whippoorwills 
complete the rough concert, which may be heard 
several miles. Persons accustomed to such serenades 
are not disturbed by them at their proper stations; 
but one night in July, 1658, the frogs of an artificial 
pond, three miles square and about five miles from 
Windham, finding the water dried up, left the place 
in a body, and marched, or rather hopped, towards 
Winnomantic River. They were under the necessity 
of taking the road and going through the town, 
which they entered about midnight. The bullfrogs 
were the leaders, and the pipers followed without 
number. They filled a road forty yards wide for four 
miles in length, and were for several hours passing 
through the town, unusually clamorous. The in- 
habitants were equally perplexed and frightened; 
some expected to find an army of French and Indi- 
ans; others feared an earthquake, and dissolution of 
nature. The consternation was universal. Old and 
young, male and female, fled naked from their beds, 
with worse shriekings than those of the frogs. The 
event was fatal to several women. The men, after a 
flight of half a mile, in which they met with many 
broken shins, finding no enemies in pursuit of them, 
made a halt, and summoned resolution enough to 
venture back to their wives and children, when they 
distinctly heard from the enemy’s camp these words: 
“Wight, Helderken, Dier, Tete.” This last they 
thought meant treaty, and, plucking up courage, 
they sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the sup- 
posed French and Indians. These three men ap- 
proached in their shirts, and begged to speak with 
the general; but it being dark, and no answer given, 
they were sorely agitated betwixt hope and fear; but 
at length, however, they discovered that the dreaded 
inimical army was an army of thirsty frogs, going to 
the river for a little water. ; 

Such an incursion, writes a correspondent of. the 
time, was never known before nor since; and yet the 
people of Windham have been ridiculed for their 
timidity on this occasion. I verily beliéve an army 
under the Duke of Marlborough would, under like 
circumstances, have acted no better than they did. 





A BARBER PUZZLED. 

Three brothers, bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to one another, are tn the habit of shaving at the 
same barber-shop. Not long ago, one of the broth- 
ers entered the shop early in the morning, and was 
duly shaved by a German who had been at work in 
the shop only for a day or two. About noon another 
brother came in, and underwent 2 similar operation 
at the hands of the same barber. In the evening the 
third brother made his appearance, when the German 
dropped his razor in astonishment,and exclaimed, 
** Vell, mine Gott! dat man hash de fashtest beard I 
never saw: I shaves him dis mornin’, shaves him at 
dinner times, and he gomes back now, mit his beard 
80 long as it never vash!” 





Bumors of the Bay. 
LOTS OF LOVERS. 

A few days since a friend of ours, who was return- 
ing from the tour of inspection near town, overtook 
a@small boy, who asked his protection, fearing that 
some of his schoolmates were going to flog him. Be- 
ing assured of protection, the little fellow became 
quite talkative, and rattled away about various 
things until they reached the post-office. Our friend 
entered and inquired for a letter, and as he stepped 
from the window, the little boy walked up and said: 

“ Please, sir, is there any letters to-day for Miss 
ee 

The following conversation then ensued : 

“ Who is Miss—?” 

“O, she’s my sister, I get a letter for her almost 
every day.” 

* Who writes to her so often, my little fellow?” 

* O, her lovers; she’s got lots of ’em.” 

“ How old is your sister?” 

* She’s over nineteen or twenty.” 

“ Why, my little fellow, your sister is old enough 
to marry.” 

“O, she’s got a better thing than that. She’s got 
lots of beaux, and she bought some new dresses, and 
one of them was yellow, and when one of her fellers 
came to go walking she put the yellow dress on, to 
make him think she was jealous; and then some- 
times, when some of the others come, she puts on a 
Te! dress. 

“ Why does she put on the red dress?” 

* Because, you see, that means love.” 

“Ts your sist-r handsome?” 


“1 guess you’d think so if yon’d see the lots of 
fellers that’s after her.” 

At this stage of the conversation our friend parted 
company with his communicative companion, and 
entering a saloon, drank to the miss who had a 
“better thing” than marrying, aud success to her 
many suitors. 

SHE WOULD HAVE A PIANO. 








A Teutonic citizen out West went away from home 
on an extended business tour, leaving several hun- 
dred dollars with his wife to pay fur the support of 
the family during his absence. On the first day of 
his return his wife asked him for five dollars to go 
marketing. 

“ Vair pese de seven hoonard tollar I left mit you 
don’t it?” said the husband. 

“You know, Hans,” said the ‘ vrow,’ persuasively, 
“Katrina is growing up very much, and I bought 
her a—a—pianner.” : 

“A pianner!” yelled the astonished Teuton, 
“ bought Katrina von pianner! Vell you shust goes 
and cook the pianner.” 

OQ!” shrieked the mother of Katrina. 

“Mind now—der is more vot I aint got to say,” 
said Hans, “ven you gets hungry you zhust make 
sassage out of the pianner keys.” 

“ or’ 

“Don’t asks me for moneys to get der markets, 
Make leg of mutton out of pianner legs, unt schop 
up pianner cover into sour grout.” 

“ or!” 


: PRACTICAL JOKE. 

One morning Cook entered the breakfast room, 
where some convalescents fiom insanity and anum- | . 
ber of reforming inebriates were chatting cosily over 
the eggs and cuffve, and told them to be in readiness 
for visitors, as a “‘ Teacher’s Institute ” would be up 





from the town during the morning to study the treat- 
ment of the insane. As the doctor left the room, an 
inebriate, whom we will call Smith, said: 

* Now Cook will come in here with a great long 
string of pedagogues and schoolmarms behind him, 
and tell the:n that we are perfectly harmless, and that 
they will not see any dangerous patients. I'll show 
him to the contrary.” 

Smith had been in the service of the Northwest 
Fur Company, and when the doctor came in with his 
teachers and masle the expected assurance of safety, 
Smith, who was watching from a crevice of his door, 
dashed out of his room clad in complete Indian cos- 
tume, face painted, hair flying, and tomahawk in 
hand, giving a tremendo1s war-whoop as he plunged 
at the head man of the * Institute.” The scene was 
indescribable. The teachers went flying out of the 
doors and windows, Smith chasing them through the 
grounds, the poor doctor half mad at the annoyance 
and half killed with laughter, and the breakfast-table 
party, who were in the secret, all in convulsions of 
delight. Explanation was impossible. The doctor 
bore his sorrows like a man; the “ Institute” passed 
resolutions of censure; and the jolly Smith rejuiced | - 
in the success of his practical joke, calling it the best ‘ 
spree of his lifetime. But we hope nobody will go to 
an inebriate asylum for the fun of it. 





DIARY FOR A HOT WEEK. to) 
Sunday—Day of rest ; of course nothing can be done. 
Monday—Being early in the week, don’t be too 

precipitate in beginning anything. 
Tuesday—Determine not to let the week go by 
without achieving something brilliant. 
Wednesday—Resolve on vigorous measures for 
to-morrow. * 
Thursday—Mature yesterday’s deliberations. 
Friday—Rather too late in the week to do anything. 
Saturday— Give yourself up to society, and consult 
friends (whv know best) what is to be done next. 








“ Pick berries!” repeated Tommy, contemptuous- 
ly. “I guess that old doll will pick a great many! 
Just look at her hands, all sewed up in kid, as stiff 
as anything!” 

‘Well, Ican play she does, can’t I!” said Kitty. 
“And, Tommy, you mustn’t call her ‘that oki doll,’ 
because she isn’t old. She is new; and her name is 
Miss Josephine; so you must call her so when you 
speak to her, and when you speak of her.” 
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